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A FAMILY ESTATE. 
FOUNDED AND OWNED CONTINUOUSLY BY THE DE LATOUR FAMILY SINCE 1900 











Napa County, 


California 





OF HIGHEST QUALITY 


Pure 4Abta. Wines 
CALIFORNIA: Angelica XXX, Tokay XXX, Muscat de Fron- 


tignan (Muscatel), Burgundy, Cabernet, Riesling, Chablis, Dry 
Sauternes, Chateau Beaulieu (Medium 5 weet), Sweet Sauternes 


APPROVED BY THEIR EXCELLENCIES 


The Most Rev. John J. Mitty, D.D., Archbishop of San Francisco 
The Most Rev. J. Francis A. McIntyre, D.D., 
Archbisho “? of Los Angeles 

The Reverend Clergy throughout the country who, during the 
past fifty years have been continuous users of Beaulieu Vineyard 
wines, have attested to their superior quality. 


WRITE FOR PRICE LIST 


, Vineyard 


Vineyards and 
Winery at 
Rutherford, 








Main Office New York Office and Cellars 
300 Montgomery St. 2-4 Barclay St. 
San Francisco 4, Calif. New York 7, N. Y. 
AGENTS AND REPRESENTATIVES 
E. M. Langers Co. E. M. Lohmann Co. Wm. J. Meininger D. Recher & Co. 
815 So. Sixth Sx. 413 Sibley St. P. O. Box 6147 322 W. North Ave. 
Milwaukee 4, Wis. St. Paul 1, Minn. Houston 6, Texas Chicago 10, Ill. 
A. J. Hammer Co. The Mid-West F. A. Remanjon 
1653 St. Clair Ave. Church Goods Co. Sales Representative 
N.E., Cleveland 14, 1218 Farnam Street, 2039 Calhoun St. 
Ohio Omaha 2, Nebraska New Orleans 19, La. 
Bernard McCulla, Inc. Joho F. Fleming 
341 Weybosset St. 35 Sagamore Ave. 


Providence 3, R. I. West Medford 55, Mass. 




















eedlecraft \ESTMENTS 


BY THE HOUSE OF HANSEN 


The combination of skilled handwork with material of unusual beauty and 
rich embroidered bandings explain why Hansen's Needlecraft Vestments are 
recognized as the Standard of Excellence. These American made vestments 
vie in artistic achievement with importations and are most attractively 
priced. Your inquiries regarding your vestment requirements are invited 
without obligation. 





(A) Ne. ¥5110. Large Cross design Dam- 
ask, furnished in all Church colors. Woven 
Chalice design banding. Furnished with 
either IHS or AXPO emblem. 


Unlined Lined 
Roman Chasuble ...... $42.75 $46.75 
Roman Cope ......... 61.00 68.75 
Roman Dalmatics ..... 99.00 108.75 
Benediction Veil . 24.50 29.00 


Preaching Stole ...LINED ONLY 13.50 


Gothic Chasuble ...... 58.25 64.75 
og rr 67.00 75.75 
Gothic Dalmatics ..... 110.00 118.50 





No. Y5138. Adoring Angel design in 
richly woven Damask. Chalice design em- 
broidered banding. Embroidered IHS or 


(C) No. ¥5274. Brocaded satin 
damask. PX PALM LEAVES de- 
sign. Furnished in all church 


AXPO emblem to harmonize. Furnished 
in all Church colors. Roman Vestments 
furnished with St. Andrew style Cross. 


colors. Gold metal woven angel 
design banding. Gold metal cloth 
IHS or AXPO emblem to match. 


Unlined Lined Lined Onl 

Roman Chasuble ...... $48.00 $52.75 y 
Seats Gees ...<... 70.50 80.75 Roman Chasuble ....$ 72.00 

: Roman Cost ..<..< 107.00 
Roman Dalmatics ..... 111.75 123.00 Roman Dalmatics 187.00 
Benediction Veil ...... 27.25 32.50 Roman Benediction Veil 43.00 
Preaching Stole ...LINED ONLY 10.75 Roman Preaching Stole 16.50 
Gothic Chasuble ...... 68.00 75.75 Gothic Chasuble ..... 101.00 
Gothic Cope ......... 77.50 89.00 Gothic Cope ........ . 113.00 
Gothic Dalmatics ...... 121.50 133.25 Gothic Dalmatics ..... 200.00 


No.Y5114. Brocaded satin 
Damask, “Eagle and Its Young” 
design (symbolical of Christ’s 
care of His Followers). Banding 
of Satin and Rayon threads. 
Embroidered emblem to match 
in IHS or AXPO design. 


(E) No. ¥5112. Brocaded damask Gloria 
design. Furnished in all Church colors. 
Floral and cross embroidered banding 
with gold thread outline. Embroidered 
emblem to match in IHS or AXPO design. 


—" Unlined Lined 
=e R hasuble ...... 

Roman Chasuble..... $65.75 cece o—- = $56.75 
Roman Cope......... et aoe . 81.00 
Roman Dalmatics. .... 154.25 ee ores 110.25 126.75 
Benediction Veil..... 41.25 Benediction Veil ...... 27.50 32.00 
Preaching Stole...... 91.75 Preaching Stole ...LINED ONLY 14.00 
Gothic Chasuble...... 91.50 Gothic Chasuble ...... 66.50 76.00 
Gothic Cope......... 106.00 Gothic Cope ......... 80.50 89.00 
Gothic Delmasies eae 171.00 Gothic Dalmatics ...... 121.25 137.50 


D. B. HANSEN & SONS 


Jha Mouse o4 HANSEN 


23 NO. FRANKLIN ST., CHICAGO 6, ILL. Telephone FRanklin 


2-8750 








Altar Boys \OMPLETE OUTFITS 


(A) No. B11 Buttonless Belt-On (B) No. B10 Button Front Roman 
Altar Boy Cassock has hook-and-eye Back Altar Boy Casscok has patented 
collar and belt front to insure ease ivory-hard removable toggle buttons 
in donning or removing. that will not pull off. 

















































RB (C) No. B10 Front View of Button- 

On-Style Altar Boy Cassock. Prices 
for sashes, capes and other accessor- 
ies furnished upon request. 


THREE DISTINCTIVE STYLES ATTRACTIVELY PRICED 
Choice of black, red, white, purple or green Cassocks 


Cassock Poplin Popiin Be in All Wool *Correct 

*Age Down Back Button-on Beit-on Zipper Black Only Length of 
Cassock Measurement No. B10,Ea. No. B11,Ea. No. B12,Ea. No. B10,Ea. Surplice 
6 Yrs. 36 in. $ 5.25 $ 5.25 $ 5.75 $ 11.50 18 in. 
Yrs 38 in. 5.75 » ye 6.25 11.75 18 in. 
8 Yrs. 40 in. 6.25 6.25 6.75 52.73 18 in. 
9 Yrs 42 in. 6.75 6.75 7.29 13.25 20 in. 
10 Yrs 44 in. 7.50 7.50 8.00 13.75 20 in. 
11 Yrs 16 in 8.00 8.00 8.50 14.50 20 in. 
12 Yrs 48 in 8.50 8.50 9.00 15.50 22 in. 
13 Yrs 50 in 9.00 9.00 9.50 16.00 22 in. 
14 Yrs 52 in 9.50 9.50 10.00 17.00 22 in. 
15 Yrs 54 in 10.25 10.25 10.75 17.25 24 in. 
16 Yrs 56 in 10.75 10.75 11.25 18.25 24 in. 
17 Yrs 58 in 11.50 11.50 12.00 18.50 24 in. 
18 Yrs 60 in 12.50 12.50 13.00 19.50 26 in. 
19 Yrs 62 in 13.50 13.50 14.00 19.75 26 in. 


For Cassocks larger than standard sizes shown above please write for price 

Please specify STLYE @e COLOR e SIZE when ordering 

(D) Ne. B100 Altar Boy Surplice (F) No. B65 Cotta. Excellent quality 

Embroidered Jace tloral design. Extra lightweight cotton. Sanforized. Made 

full. Sizes 1§ inch to 24 inch. .$8.50 extra full. 

(E) No. B62 Rubrical Altar Boy Sizes ‘izes 

Surplice. Sanforized. Rubrical band- ; ' 

ing in all church colors, made extra = in. ...$3.75 28 in. ...$5.50 

full. Specify color banding desired 24 in. ... 4.25 30 in. ... 6.00 

when ordering. Sizes 18 inch to 24 26 in. ... 4.90 32 in. ... 70 

MOND: nc-4i5 Waals ves oe easel $5.25 34 in. ... 8.00 


(G) Hansen Altar Boy Surplices can be furnished in sizes 18 to 24 inches, 
inclusive, at prices listed. For size 26 inch Surplices, add 50 cents to prices 
listed, except Nos. B32, Bi00 and B110, which are $1.00 additional. 


(H) No. B71 Altar in Surplice. No. B60 Same as No. BG1 but with- 
Fine wearing Marquiserte with lace. out lace. Sizes 18 to 24 inch. .$3.25 


N 8 to 2¢ 

Made extra full. Sizes 15 to “—oo Ne. 880 Akar Boy Surplice. Durable 
i eareMeeksoe ct eee eer fe : medium weight. Oxford cloth. Made 
No. B 70 Same as No. B71 but with- extra full. Sizes 18 to 24 inch. $3.75 


a extra full. i bo (J) Ne. B110 Altar Boy Lace Sur- 

Upeseete iy tee ; plice. Embroidered floral design. 
(I) No. B61 Altar Boy Surplice. Made extra full. Sizes 18 inch to 24 
Lightweight cotton with lace. Sanfor- imch ...............eeeeeee $6.50 


ized. Made extra full. Sizes 18 Be. (K) No. B27 Altar Boy Surplice. 
plist . Fine Lawn. Made extra full. Sizes 
ft SS. eee $3.50 


No. B37 Same as No. B27 but with 
lace. Made extra full. Sizes 18 to 24 
RE in care alakataa in na aoone $4.50 


No. B32 Altar Boy Surplice. Light- 
weight pure Irish linen. Made extra 
full. Sizes 18 to 24 inch...... $6.50 





Jhe Keeateig HANSEN ee D. B. HANSEN & SONS 


23 NO. FRANKLIN ST., CHIGAGO.6, ILL... Telephone FRanklin 2.8750 
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inches including front ¢ 


(A) No. F7 ALTAR CLOTH. Em- 
broidered medium weight linen, eyelet 
Cross design, per yard......... $ 4.25 
(B) No. F 15 Altar Cloth. Enm- 


broidered medium weight linen, Cross 


rop. 


ed $ 4.85 
(C) No. F 9 Altar Cloth. Em- 
broidered medium weight linen, Cross 
design, pet yard.............. $ 5.50 
(D) No. F 8 Altar Cloth. .Em- 


broidered medium weight linen, I.H.S. 


eee rere $ 4.75 


(E) No. F 6° Altar Cloth. Medium 
weight linen, hemstitched with lace, 
PE ass ech necneastneas $ 4.10 


No. F 5* Altar Cloth. Medium weight 
linen, hemstitched without lace, per 
i Wk 'adia soak hana wee ob $ 3.75 
No. F 4° Altar Cloth. Medium weight 
linen, without lace or hemstitching, per 
Nas unen Sa keels asko G —ee 
(E)* Two inch hem on sides and front. 
One inch hem on back. 


(F) No. F 601 Alb. Light weight 


linen top. Fine quality lace embroi- 
dered with I.H.S. design....... $ 22.50 
No. F 601 Surplice to match Alb. 


ite henwe ULetendnaseKae $ 23.50 
(G) No. 505 Alb. Light weight 
linen with 6-inch bands of heavy Filet 
Lace at bottom and insertion. ..$ 19.50 
No. F 503 Alb, as above with lace at 
PS ci ancivaed wand $ 16.50 
No. F 503 Lace Surplice to match Alb 
Matias. cage ces $ 13.50 
No. F 504 Alb, as above, with inser- 
a ae ...$ 17.00 
No. F 504 Surplice to match Alb 
vada tdiainta tate ag dh thaeonce’s $ 13.50 
(H) No. F 509 Alb. Light weight 
linen with richly embellished 12-inch 
lace of Cross, I.H.S. and Grape design 


atbottom.......... ..$ 30.50 
No. F 509 Surplice to match Alb 
ee ast SiR oe ca een Meas coe ... $ 41.00 


No. 501 Alb. Plain light weight 
14.00 


i ol Ld Cae 


imported Seiect Quality Pure Irish Linen 


Altar Cloths — Priest Albs and Surplices 
Altar Linens — Linen by the Yard 


When ordering Altar Cloths, specify finished length, in- 
cluding side drops, and finished width including front drop. 
Made to order only and are not returnable. Two inch hem 


on sides and one inch hem on back. Maximum width 32 


Th Kate of. HANSEN 7 


23 NO. FRANKLIN ST., CHICAGO 6; ILL. 


(1) No. F 502 Alb. Light weight 
linen, cross design embroidered banding. 
Guaranteed fast colors—Red, Green, 
Black, Purple and Yellow. Please state 


COIGE Gesifed ... cee ccc conn $ 21.00 
No. F 502 Surplice to match Alb 


Era ete oetierinisoc lesan cae eet ea $ 16.50 
(J) No. F 925 Surplice. Embroidered 
non-wrinkling sheer celanese. Ideal for 
traveling purposes........... $ 15.00 
No. F 850 Surplice. Plain non-wrink- 
ling sheer celanese............ $ 7.75 


(K) No. F900 Surplice. Fine quality 
lace, embroidered with I.H.S. and Cross 


Ath Poem: $ 29.50 
No. F 900 Alb to match Surplice. 


Light weight linen top.......$ 25.75 
(L) ‘? FS" &3 
ee $2.80 $3.00 §$ 

Carmoesl ......... 1.20 1.35 1.75 
Purificator ...... 85 95 1.20 
ae ; i a ee B 
Finger Towel . 85 3 1.20 
Stole Collar..... .40 45 65 


F 1 Plain Hem; *F 2 Hemstitched 
**F 3 Hemstitched With Lace 


PURE IRISH LINEN BY THE YAR 
(M) 36 inches wide 


No. FO* Light weight, yd..........$1.39 
No. F8** Medium weight, yd. a0 ae 
No. F4** Heavy weight, yd. . vere «| 
No. F2* Handkerchief wt., ya. sf 2.25 


* For light weight, Albs and Surplic es. 
** For Altar Cloths, Altar Linens, 
Priest Albs and Surplices. 





Teleph on e 


FRanklin 























































D. B. HANSEN & SONS 


2-8750 








11 SIZES - READY MADE CASSOCKS -- $25.00 


For the Clergy and Seminarian—Lightweight, no Lining 
The Cassock illustrated on this page is a ready-made Cassock and has been 
produced after considerable research. It is designed to meet the requirements 
of the average figure, made in sizes only as specified on this page. We do not 
make any alterations. As an extra Cassock it is highly recommended for general 
utility purposes. 
This Cassock is sold subject to your approval with the privilege of being re- 
turned within five days. 
BLACK WOOL AND NYLON—a good wearing medium lightweight, dressy 
material, suitable for summer and general wear. 
COLLAR HEIGHT: 114” with 1” wide opening. 
SLIT on each side of Cassock for easy access to trouser pocket. 
STYLE: Roman Button Front. 
aeaie eects as Hand sewn. 11 SIZES 
COAT BUTTON HOLES $ A00 
HEM: Two inches at bottom. TO CHOOSE FROM ) 






































STANDARD size cuffs on sleeves. PRICE EACH 
Down Back Chest Collar Length 

No. Meas. Meas. Size Sleeve 
No. 4B5638 56 in. 38 in. 15 in. 32 in. 
No. 4B5640 56 in. 40 in. 151//, in. 32 in. 
No. 4B5642 56 in. 42 in. 16 in. 32 in. 
No. 4B5644 56 in. 44 in. 161, in. 32 in. 
No. 4B5840 58 in. 40 in. 151, in. 321, in. 
No. 4B5842 58 in. 42 in. 16 in. 32), in. 
No. 4B5844 58 in. 44 in. 161), in. 321/ in. 
No. 4B6040_ 60 in. 40 in. 151, in. 33 in. 
No. 4B6042, (GO in. 42 in. 16 in. 33 in. 
No. 4B6044 60 in. 44 in. 16! in. 33 in. 
No. 4B6244 62 in 44 in. 17 in. 34in. 





READY MADE CASSOCK 





(MERICV'S FINEST 


Assured Quality and Distinctiveness Without Extravagance 


CUSTOM HAND-TAILORED CASSOCKS 


There is no question that a garment hand-tailored to your individual measurements is more comfortable and 
better fitting. Usually, however, such cassocks are very costly. Because we maintain our own tailoring depart- 
ment, we have been able to effect economies that have brought prices to the level of ordinary cassocks without 
sacrificing quality. Before purchasing your next cassock, write us for samples of fabrics, so that you can see for 
yourself that Hansen Custom Hand-Tailored Cassocks are superlative values. 


Roman Back 
Cassock 





No. A725 NYLON AND WOOL. A 
wrinkle resisting, rich appearing light 
weight material of equal parts of 
Nylon and Wool. Will give good wear. 
An exceptional value. 
Roman or Semi-Jesuvit Style 
Priest Cassock 


$59.50 
Sash to Match $8.50 





OUR SPECIAL 
No. A990 All Wool Worsted. Cus- 
tom hand-tailored of a wrinkle re- 
sisting all wool material that gives 
long wear yet retains its neat ap- 
pearance. Suitable for year-around 
wear. An exceptional value. 
Roman or Semi-Jesvit Style 
Priest Cassock 
$69.50 
Sash to Match $8.50 











No. A946 Silk-Warp Henrietta. This 
deluxe importation from Switzerland 
is the elite of cassock fabrics. Recom- 
mended for those desiring a garment 
unsurpassed in ultra richness. 
Roman or Semi-Jesuit Style 
Priest Cassock 


$97.50 
Sash to Match $12.00 


i Vi / * 4 


23 NO. FRANKLIN ST., CHICAGO 6, ILL. 


No. A969 Light Weight 100% Wool 
Basketweave. Tailors into an 
cassock for Spring and Summer wear. 
For light weight comfort, we recom- 
mend this all wool Basketweave. 
Roman or Semi-Jesuit Style 
Priest Cassock 


$69.50 
Sash to Match $8.50 


No. A986 Tropic Weave. This light 
weight all wool fabric is especially 
recommended for those who prefer a 
lighter garment. It will give complete 
satisfaction. 
Roman or Semi-Jesuit Style 
Priest Cassock 


$74.50 
Sash to Match $9.00 


No. A951 Pure Silk. One of the finer 
grade pure silk fabrics that tailors 
into a beautiful lightweight cassock. 
An exceptional garment for summer 
and traveling. 
Roman or Semi-Jesuit Style 
Priest Cassock 


$87.50 
Sash to Match $11.00 


ideal | 





Semi-Jesuit Front 
Cassock 


D. B. HANSEN & SONS 


Telephone 


FRanklin 


2-8750 











































-5 RULES for Buyers of 
LITURGICAL FABRICS 


A Series of which 
this is Number Five 








RULE 5 


Never fail to apply this yardstick: ‘‘Does 
the fabric conform with that oft-repeated law 
which decrees that only the very finest weaves 
are worthy of use in the celebration of the Holy 
Sacrifice of the Mass?” 




















Allen is often asked: ‘‘Why do you not get out a cheaper line?” 


Our answer is that we will never deviate from our policy of manufacturing 
the finest quality fabrics it is possible to weave. To do so would be placing 
a premium on mediocrity—and mediocrity has no place in the Church. We 
shall ever have an abiding awareness of the high purpose for which our Litur- 
gical Fabrics are intended. 


But let us refute, once and for all, any erroneous impression that Allen 
Fabrics are expensive. The present high quality of these matchless weaves 
was not even attainable fifteen years ago; yet the very choicest imported 
fabrics of those days brought prices three times higher than you now pay 
for the demonstrably superior fabrics Allen is producing today! 


“Buy American” if 4 
ALLEN SILK MILLS 


—_“a nia lurers , 
abricrs 


e 
Charles M. Muench, Executive Director 


868 Sixth Avenue, New York 1, N. Y. 
Sold Exclusively through Church Goods Dealers 


IN CANADA: ALLEN SILK MILLS (CANADA) LTD., 400 CRAIG STREET WEST—MONTREAL 





Trade Mark Reg. 





VESTMENT FABRICS DRAPERY FABRICS BANDINGS 






EMBLEMS 


If you are unable to purchase Allen Fabrics 


in your community, write us at once. 
































THe Homiteric AND PastoraL Review (Monthly), Vol. LIII, No. 4 (January, 1953). Copyright 
Joseph F. Wagner, Inc., 53 Park Place, New York. Entered as Second Class Matter, October 13, 1917, at the Post 
Office at New York, N. Y., under the a@t of March 3, 1879. Additional entry at Easton, Pa. Subscriptions to 
the U.S., $5.00 per Annum. $5.25 in Canada, 


1953 by 
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Specialists in 
Ecclesiastical 


Candles 


The craftsmen who make them... the men 
who service your account... the 
principals in charge of management and 
production . . . all direct their energies 
entirely to the business of making and selling 
ecclesiastical candles for every church 

use and purpose. It is a specialty with us, 
and since quality is the basic ingredient 

in every candle we make, you may 

rely on the Mack-Miller name for 

complete satisfaction at all times. 


ce ~, 

¢ 4 
Yn MACK-MILLER 

4, CANDLE CO., INC., Syracuse 1, New York New York + Chicago « Boston - New Orleans + Los Angeles 
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LAWSON ASSOCIATES REPORT... 


1952 Set Record in Debt-Free 
Financing of Catholic Institutions 


More Catholie Institutions obtained 
large, debt-free funds in 1952 than in 
‘any previous year in the past decade, 
according to B. H. Lawson, President, 
Lawson Associates, Inc., Rockville Cen- 
tre, N. Y. . 

“The number of Catholic institutions 
of all sorts that solved their financing 
problems last year by engaging our 
services Was almost double that of 
1951,” Mr. 

“This is 
about ten years ago few Catholic insti- 


Lawson said. 


significant because only 


tutions ever consulted — professional 
fund-raising counsel when they sought 
for large, debt-free funds 
But, vear 


campaigns 


to appeal 
needed for capital financing. 
by year, the successful 
planned and directed by Lawson Associ- 
ates have convinced a steadily growing 
number of them that professional direc- 
tion produces results impossible of at- 
tainment in an appeal conducted by un- 
skilled volunteers. They are beginning 
to realize, too, that there are sound, real- 
istic reasons for this. 

“For example, when we start a cam- 
paign for a parish, practically every 
other pastor in the surrounding area has 
When 


he sees the business-like efficiency of 


his eye on what is taking place. 


our methods of planning, organizing 





Successful Debt-Reduction 

Campaigns Higher in °52 

Mr. Lawson's report on Catholie fund- 
raising campaigns in 1952 also pointed 
out a marked increase in the number of 
successful appeals for debt reduction, 
ordinarily the most difficult of all fund 
campaigns to “put over.” This is un- 
questionably the time for any pastor with 
a parish debt to conduct a campaign for 
Its liquidation, the report states. A 
number of these debt-reduction cam- 
paigns are given in the listing. 














BERNARD H. LAWSON, PRESIDENT 


Lawson Associates, Ine. 


and directing, he begins to understand 
why our campaigns produce funds far 
amount generally 
thought to be available in the average 
Catholic parish in that particular lo- 
cality or section of the country. 

“Yet nothing mysterious 
about our methods. If you, as a pastor, 
were planning to build a chureh, you 


in excess of any 


there is 


would consult a firm of building con- 
tractors. And you would insist that 
vour building contractor bring in spe- 
cialists for specifie jobs, such as an 
electrical contractor and a_ plumbing 
contractor. You would need the elec- 
trical contractor and the plumbing con- 
tractor because they are specialists in 
their fields. In exactly the same way, 
we are the specialists who ean help you 
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raise the funds needed to finance the 
new building. 

“Among other things we provide free 
consultation and research services by 
which it is possible to determine in ad- 
vance just what can or cannot be ac- 
complished in a fund-raising campaign. 
We have a permanent staff of Campaign 
Directors, and the fact that these men 
are on a permanent basis is important 
because it means they have been tested 
in action, that they know their business, 
and that they have a record of success- 
ful church fund-raising campaigns. 

“To give you some idea of the Catho- 





lic institutions that have benefited by 
using Lawson Associates services (in- 
cidentally, our organization plans and 
directs to success more Catholic fund- 
raising campaigns than any other in- 
dividual or company in the entire field), 
I am listing a few of our recent cam- 
paigns on the following pages.” 


I will be pleased to send you a free 
illustrated brochure describing our serv- 
ices in full detail. Write Dept. H-1, 
Lawson Associates, Ine., Rockville 
Centre, New York. 


Representative Fund-Raising Campaigns 
Planned and Directed by 
Lawson Associates, Inc. 


DEBT REDUCTION 


Assumption Parish, 

Claremont, California 
Expectancy—$30,000 
Realized —$33,000 


St. Ann’s Parish, 

Butte, Montana 
Expectancy—$75,000 
Realized —$69,150 


St. Peter Martyr Parish, 

Pittsburg, California 
Expectancy—$ 90,000—$100,000 
Realized —$132,346 


St. Joseph’s Parish, 

Greenville, Mississippi 
Expectaney—$100,000 
Realized —$133,320 


Immacolata Parish, 

St. Louis, Missouri 
Expectancy—$150,000-—$200,000 
Realized —$205,000 


The Bishop’s Hospital Building 
Fund, 
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Charlottetown, Prince Edward 
Island, Can. 
Expectaney—$300 ,000 
Realized $357 587 





MODERNIZATION 
St. Patrick’s Parish, 
Catskill, New York 
Expectaney—$60,000 
Realized —$68,000 


SCHOOL CONSTRUCTION 


Our Lady of Fatima Parish, 
Seattle, Washington 
Expectaney—$ 75,000 
Realized —$125,439 
St. Mary’s Parish, 
Baldwinsville, New York 
Expectaney—$100,000 
Realized —$ 97,262 
St. Christopher’s Parish, 
San Jose, California 
Expectancy—$75,000 
Realized —$92,253 


[Continued on page 305] 





[Continued from page 304] 

Holy Ghost Parish, 

Wood Dale, Llinois 
iexpectancy—$75,000 
Realized —$87,000 

St. Jolin’s Parish, 

»iliwaukee, Oregon 
lexpectaney—$75,000 
Realized —$98,000 

St. Mary’s School, 

Medford, Oregon 
Expectaney—$100,000-$135 ,000 
tealized —$141,000 and over 

St. Vincent de Paul’s Parish 

Mount Vernon, Ohio 
expectancy —$100,000 
Realized —$143,935 

Notre Dame School, 

Marysville, California 
expectancy —$200,000 
Realized —$207,745 

Holy Redeemer Parish, 

Portland, Oregon 
Expectaney—$150,000—$1 75,000 
Realized —$206,299 

St. Edward’s Parish, 

Seattle, Washington 
Expectancy—$225 ,000-$250,000 
Realized —$228,342 

St. Joseph’s Parish, 

Mandan, North Dakota 
Expectaney—$200,000 
Realized —$235,250 

St. Leo’s Parish, 

Minot, North Dakota 
Expectancy—$225 ,000-—$250 000 
Realized —$320,650 


PARISH HALL & GYMNASIUM 


St. Mary’s Parish, 

Albany, Oregon 
Expectaney—$50,000 
Realized —$91,000 





CHURCH CONSTRUCTION 


St. Colman’s Parish, 

Washington Court House, Ohio 
expectancy —$40,000 
Realized —$40,150 

Sacred Heart Parish, 

Pensacola, Florida 
Expectancy—$ 85,000—$100,000 
Realized —$101,717 

St. Cecilia’s Parish, 

Harvey, North Dakota 
Expectancy—% 60,000 
Realized —$108,100 

St. Joseph of Cupertino Parish, 

Cupertino, California 
Expectancy—$110,000 
Realized —$115,000 

St. Charles Parish, 

Spokane, Washington 
Expectaney-—$ 80,000-—$100,000 
Realized —$156,700 

St. Ignatius Martyr Parish, 

Sanford, Maine 
Expectaney—$150,000 
Realized —$168,000 

United Catholie Appeal, 

Salem, Oregon 
Expectancy—$250 ,000 
Realized —$255,822 

Holy Family Parish, 

Seattle, Washington 
Expectancy—$150,000 
Realized —$258,055 

St. Leo's Parish, 

Minot, North Dakota 
Expectaney—$225 ,000-$250,000 
Realized —$320,650 

St. Cecilia’s Parish, 

Algona, Iowa 
Expectaney—$225 ,000-$250,000 
Realized —$395,769 

[Continued on page 306] 
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PARISH ‘HIG H SCHOOL 
CONSTRUCTION 


limmaculate Conception Parish, 
Dennison, Ohio 


Iexpectancy—$ 90,000—$120,000 


Realized —$120,360 
Cathedral High School, 
Helena, Montana 

Expeetaney—$250,000 

Realized —-$175,000 
Cathedral School, 

Salt Lake City, Utah 
Expectancy—$175,000 
Realized —$212,000 

St. Mary’s High School, 

Bismarck, North Dakota 
Expectancy—$250,000 
Realized —$300,000 


CENTRAL CATHOLIC HIGH 
SCHOOL CONSTRUCTION 


Notre Dame High School, 

Biloxi, Mississippi 
Expectancy—$150,000 
Realized —$237,180 


Portsmouth Central Catholie High 


School, 
Portsmouth, Ohio 
Expectaney—$300,000 
tealized —$310,000 


LeMars Central Catholic School, 


LeMars, lowa 


kixpectaney—$150,000—$200 000 


Realized —$375 000 


Anaconda Central Catholie High 


School, 


Anaconda, Montana 


Expectaney—$225 000—$250,000 


$382 526 
Shanley Catholie High School, 
Fargo, North Dakota 


Realized 


Expectaney—$400,000 
tealized $405,749 
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Owensboro Catholie High School, 
Owensboro, Kentucky , 


Expectancy—$400,000 
Realized —$430,396 


Great Falls Central Catholie High 
School, 
Great Falls, Montana 


l’ixpectancy—$300 G00 
Realized —$442,000 and over 


Pueblo Central Catholic High 
School, 


Pueblo, Colorado 


expectancy —$400 ,000 
tealized —$479,000 


Billings United Catholic Appeai 
(Central High School), 
Billings, Montana 


Expectancy—$250 000 
Realized ©=—$255,000 


Catholie Central High School 
Muskegon, Michigan 
expectaney—$500 ,000 
Realized —$750,386 
St. Franeis High School Building 
Fund, 
Morgantown, West Virginia 
expectancy—$150,000 
Realized —$242,202 


CATHOLIC CAUSES IN A 
SINGLE COMMUNITY 


Billings United Catholic Appeal, 

Billings, Montana 
Expectaney—$250 000 
Realized = —$255,000 


United Catholic Building Campaign, 
Salem, Oregon 
Expectaney—$250,000 
Realized —$255,822 


[Continued on page 307] 
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CATHOLIC HOSPITAL 
CONSTRUCTION 


+ 1 Divine Providence Hospital, 


Williamsport, Pennsylvania 


iixpectaney—$700,000 
Realized ©—$751,000 


+ 2 Divine Providence Hospital, 


Williamsport, Pennsylvania 
Expectaney—$600 000 
Realized —$650,000 

Our Lady of Peace Hospital, 

Louisville, Kentucky 
Expectaney—$1,000,000 
Realized —$ 874,198 

St. Joseph’s Hospital, 

Laneaster, Pennsylvania 
Expectancy—$1 000,000 
Realized —$ 961,663 

St. Francis Hospital, 

Trenton, New Jersey 
Kxpectancy—$1 000,000 
tealized = —$ 993,000 


St. Mary’s Hospital, 
Kvansville, Indiana 


Iexpectancy—$1 ,000,000 


Realized —$1,000,000 


Our Lady of Lourdes Hospital, 
Camden, New Jersey 
Expectaney—$2 200,000 
Realized ©—$2,408,000 
DIOCESAN CAMPAIGN 


Bishop Toolen Silver Jubilee 
Mobile Diocese—Mobile, Alabama 


Kxpectancy—$800 ,000 
Realized —$815,794 


CATHOLIC COLLEGE 
CONSTRUCTION 


Merrimack College, 
Andover, Massachusetts 


lexpectancy—$1 000,000 


Realized —$1,130,000 


Write now to Department H-1 for illustrated 
brochure describing our services in detail. 


LAWSON ASSOCIATES 


PLANS AND DIRECTS TO 


SUCCESS MORE CATHOLIC FUND-RAISING CAM- 
PAIGNS THAN ANY OTHER FIRM IN THE FIELD 





Associates 


INCORPORATED 


ROCKVILLE CENTRE, NEW YORK 
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The Lukewarm Don’t Care 


By JOHN B. SHEERIN, C.S.P. 


, LUKEWARM Catholic relishes 
a Sunday sermon on atheism. He can 
tighten his coat around him and swear 
eternal vengeance upon these monsters 
who don’t believe in God, especially 
these Communists. It gives him a cer- 
tain measure of satisfaction to feel su- 
perior to them. But, after all, that 
type of cozy and smug seif-satisfaction 
is fatal for the mediocre. It corrodes 
the fabric of the soul, it lets in the little 
foxes that eat the vine. 

The lukewarm Christian is always in 
danger precisely because he thinks he 
is out of danger. In the Apocalypse, 
Christ says: “I know thy works; thou 
art neither cold nor hot. I would that 
thou wert cold or hot. But because 
thou art lukewarm, and neither cold 
nor hot, I am about to vomit thee out 
of My mouth. . .” (Apoc., iii. 15). A 
cup of lukewarm coffee is just about the 
most insipid fluid on God’s green earth. 
Cold coffee has some character but 
tepid coffee is flat, stale and unprofit- 
able. 

The easygoing Catholic had better 
make up his mind. Is he with Christ 
or against Him? He might take to 
heart the words of Christ: “I counsel 
thee to buy of Me gold refined by fire.” 
(Apoc., ili. 18). Unless the golden fire 
of love of Christ burns in the heart of 
a Catholic. all else is useless. As St. 
Augustine says (in his “Faith, Hope 
and Charity”): “But one who has no 
love, believes in vain, even though what 


he believes may be the truth.” Or, as 
Piers Plowman has it: “Chastity with- 
out charity will be chained in hell. It 
is as lacking as a lamp without a light 
in it.” 


A RESOLUTION FOR THE 
LUKEWARM 


On New Year’s Day the lukewarm 
Catholic makes a resolution. A week 
later it’s in the trash-can. And why? 
Simply because he does not love Christ 
as vigorously and enthusiastically as 
he might. He knows very well that 
one must will to push forward in the 
spiritual life or else there can be no 
progress. Was it not Alice in Wonder- 
land who said that you must run fast 
to stay where you are? Love of Christ 
is the motive power that propels us 
forward, but it has to work against our 
innate sloth with the result that our 
best and most loving efforts sometimes 
only result in our holding what we 
have. We have to exert ourselves, 
then, even to stand still. 

The love of Christ is not sentiment. 
A lukewarm Catholic will soon find 
himself in desperate straits if he thinks 
he can sit back and dream of holiness 
descending upon him like a _ golden 
shower of roses. Our love of Christ 
need not be a matter of the emotions. 
We love Him not by throwing ourselves 
into some sort of romantic ecstasy or 
by writing baby-blue verses about 
Him, but by firmly resolving to do what 
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He wants us to do and by loving Him 
for His own sake. 

Nor is the love of Christ a matter of 
external activity. It is true, if we 
love Him, we will do His command- 
ments. It is true that love of Christ 
will show itself in works of mercy. 
“Whatsoever you do unto these My 
least brethren you do unto Me.” Yet, 
these works are not charity, and if they 
are done without love of Christ, they 
are spiritually valueless. St. Paul has 
told us that, if we give our goods to the 
poor or deliver our body to be burned, it 
is all so much waste effort unless we 
have charity. Indeed, Christ Himself 
reminded us that, if we abide not in 
Him, we shall be cast forth as branches 
and we shall wither and be burned in 
the fire. 

A fervent soul comes very close to 
Christ in the Sacraments. But what 
of a lukewarm person? Perhaps the 
latter receives Holy Communion in 
routine fashion, taking the warnings 
about “proper disposition of soul’ with 
a grain of salt. He probably feels that 
‘ach Communion, although mechani- 
cally received, automatically becomes 
a good deed chalked up to his credit in 
the Book of Life. _What a pitiful mis- 
conception of the main function of the 
Sacrament! One wonders how much 
benefit such a person really obtains 
from reception of Holy Communion. 
For how can the unloving profit by the 
Sacrament of Love? 

Of course, we cannot search out the 
souls of the lukewarm; we cannot judge 
the merits of individuals. Only the 
good Lord knows their problems, knows 
their environment, their heartaches and 
the innumerable pressures of a mate- 
rialistie world that tend to snuff out 
the flame of love. Considering the con- 
ditions in which some children of God 
must live, it is a wonder that any flame 
of love of Christ is left in their hearts. 
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But we can make our own Act of Con- 
lukewarm, however 
for surely 


trition for the 
numerous they may be: 
everyone of us at some time or other 
has been tepid. 

How can we rouse ourselves to a more 
enthusiastic love of Christ? It is not 
easy to answer this. Once the Bishop 
of Belley, Jean Camus, asked St. Fran- 
cis de Sales about the shortest and 
easiest way of attaining to perfection. 
He answered: “There are many others 
who would also like me to tell them of 
techniques and methods and secret Ways 
of attaining perfection. Yet, I can only 
tell them that the sole secret is a hearty 
love of God and the only method of 
acquiring that love is by loving.” That 
doesn’t,seem to help very much, and 
yet it is a rebuke to those who think 
that they can love without putting the 
shoulder to the plow. It’s not that 
asv! Love is dedication, and we can- 
not dedicate ourselves to Christ with- 
out exerting our wills to greater effort. 

As a help towards stirring up the will, 
however, some spiritual writers advise 
concentrating on the crucifix. It pre- 
sents a precedent that should awaken 
a response in the heart. For Calvary 
is not a lesson in justice but in love. 
It was not necessary for Christ to go 
to such extreme lengths to redeem the 
world; justice did not demand His pas- 
sion and death. He could have re- 
deemed us by a word. The suffering 
Christ, therefore, has elicited the sym- 
pathetic love of Christians ever since the 
first Good Friday. 


CHRIST SEEKS FOR OUR 
PERSONAL LOVE 


Again, we cannot think of the Last 
Supper without realizing that Christ 
was asking for our personal love. He 
was not a teacher lecturing His dis- 
ciples on the theology of a new Sacra- 


ment. There was nothing impersonal 
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about His institution of the Eucharist. 
He was with His friends, and He 
wanted to find in their hearts a deep 
personal love or their Lord and Master. 
“With desire 1 have desired to eat this 
Pasch with you before I die.... I will 
not call you servants: for the servant 
knoweth not what his lord doeth. But 
I have called you friends... .”’ Upper- 
most in His mind was the hope that 
His disciples and His disciples’ disciples 
would love His Sacred Heart. He was 
not asking for apostles and confessors 
in this first instance, nor was He pri- 
marily concerned about their obedience 
to His commandments. He was asking 
for their love and personal loyalty for 
He knew that, if they loved Him, they 
would “bear fruit” in proclaiming His 
doctrines and obeying His Law. 

If there is no magic carpet that will 
transport us to the heights of love of 
Christ, at least there are a few pointers 
given us by spiritual experts on what 
will decrease our love of Christ. Wrong 
thoughts will draw us away from love 
of Him. The world, as Seripture says, 
lieth in wickedness. It is the spirit of 
worldliness that is wieked, and, if we 
fill our minds with the things of the 
world, our love for Christ will soon 
Thinking of Christ in the 
Upper Room, thinking of Him on the 
Cross, can stir the human heart to 
generous and loving consecration to the 
Will of God. Conversely, thoughts of 
purely worldly things can dissipate the 
We Chris- 
tians profess to be preparing for the life 
of heaven. It is the life of the Beauti- 
fie Vision, of knowing God as He knows 
and loves Himself and of loving Him 
as He loves Himself. How are we 
actually making ourselves ready? 

We have to spend a good part of our 
time thinking about food, clothes and 
money. That is quite necessary in this 
sublunary world. But, after all, think- 


disappear. 


most high-souled desires. 


ing about food is about as irrelevant 
a preparation for the Beatifie Vision 
as thinking about pigeons would be a 
preparation for the work of a concert- 
pianist. Of course, we can try to think 
about our daily bread as God-given, we 
can view material things sub specie 
wternitatis. But that is not quite 
enough to start a fire going under our 
dormant affections in the spiritual 
sphere. The busiest man can always 
find a few spare moments during his 
day to think .about Christ and the 
Father and the Holy Ghost, about Mary 
and the Saints. Its rather absurd to 
be so busy with work as to neglect the 
biggest business of all—preparation for 
the life to come. 


TO PRACTISE MEDITATION 
IS HARDER TO-DAY 


In the Middle Ages there was per- 
haps much less need of recollection and 
meditation than there is to-day. One 
was practically coerced into thinking 
about the things of God. We could 
not pass down a street, enter a public 
building, wateh a vessel sail out of 
harbor without seeing some evidence 
of the teachings about the life to come 
with Christ in Heaven. To-day we 
The depart- 
ment stores, the law courts, the sub- 
ways, the buses, the billboards—all 
these tell us nothing about Christ or 
His Mother. If we want to meditate, 
we have to close our eyes to all that, 
and focus the eyes of the mind upon 
the invisible world. 

When the lukewarm Catholie fills his 
mind with the furniture of the world, 
he has no time for love of Christ. He 
becomes attached to matter and bows 
down to worship the golden calf, 
whether it be a calf of pleasure or power 
or wealth. The children of this world 
are too wise to become fools for Christ’s 
sake: their wisdom is folly but it looks 


have to be self-starters. 
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hike consummate prudence from their 
angie. When the flame of living love 
has been extinguished in the heart, 
then the conscience becomes lax. ‘lhe 
lukewarm Catholic mumbles the words 
of Christian faith, but they are only 
sounds: he speaks of the Redemption 
and the Real Presence, but they are un- 
real words possessing no significance 
for him. 


MODERNS REGARD THE MORAL 
CODE AS MERE RED TAPE 


Religion in general is transformed 
into a subject that falls trippingly 
from his tongue, but he is not at all 
concerned about personal devotion to 
Christ or about the task of “keeping 
oneself unspotted from the world.” He 
commits sin, and he finds it easy to 
rationalize himself out of any uneasi- 
ness of conscience. Shakespeare said: 
“In religion, what damned error but 
some sober brow will bless it and ap- 
prove it with a text?” The lukewarm 
Catholic can do that to perfection: for 
him the whole moral code is so much 
red tape, and his agile mind can skip 
around the letter of the law. 

This is especially true of the matter 
of sex. When such a Catholic has 
stamped out love from his soul, it is 
only logical that lust should run riot. 
But how monstrous the explanations 
and attempted vindications! He tells 
himself that God will understand. He 
assures himself that the theologians are 
too strict, that they are living in a 
medieval world, that the world of sex 
is undiscovered territory and only 
Kinsey and Freud are sailing in the 
right direction. He will claim that 
there are sins of the flesh and sins of 
the spirit, and that sins of flesh are 
quite harmless in comparison with the 
cold-blooded sins. To lose love of 
Christ is to start a descent to the 
depths. The lax conscience, the loss of 
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piety, the feeling of weariness in all 
spiritual exercises—these are the pre- 
lude to tragedy. 

On the other hand, a Catholic on fire 
with personal love of Christ can walk 
through the tire of the world unharmed. 
Unworldiness, for a Christian, does not 
mean escapism. It means renounce- 
ment of affection for material things. 
Christ did not pray at the Last Supper 
that His disciples should leave the 
world: He prayed for them to be kept 
free of sin: “I pray not that Thou 
shouldst take them out of the world, 
but that Thou shouldst keep them from 
evil.” Love of Christ will keep us in 
the world doing the will of Him we 
love. 

To St. Agnes is attributed a beauti- 
ful prayer: “The kingdom of this world 
und each ornament thereof have I 
scorned for the love of Jesus Christ, 
my Lord, whom I have seen, and have 
loved, in whom I have believed, who is 
my love’s choice.” To attain to such 
a degree of personal devotion is the 
dream of every good Christian. But 
we find that many non-Catholic crities 
regard this personal devotion of Chris- 
tians as nothing more than a harmless 
sentiment, quite unnecessary in our 
day. Sidney Hook, for instance, says 
that we can hold to Christian virtues 
such as kindness, justice, sympathy 
without holding on to what he calls 
their “presuppositions.” In other 
words, we need not love Christ in order 
to be good Christians. This is surely a 
glaring example of the cart preceding 
the horse. 

If ethical correctness is the chief 
goal of life, then the neighbor assumes 
the be-all and the end-all of man’s 
human striving. The creature becomes 
the be-all and the end-all of man’s 
aspiration, ambition and labor. But, 
for us Christians, the goal of all en- 
deavor is God. We are ethical, we are 
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just and fair and kind to the neighbor 
because God commands it. In Him is 
the way, the truth and the life, and we 
hope to bring His truth to all His crea- 
tures and His creatures to the Center 
of all truth. My God and my all! If 
I presume ethical perfection to be my 
goal, then I make my actions more im- 
portant than my state of soul. What 
I do becomes more important than what 
I am. But, in spite of the atheistic 
humanists, Christian life will go on and 
Christians will continue to put first 
things first, God before creatures. They 
will continue to unite their wills to the 
One Only Lovable, knowing that only 
by this union can they become par- 
takers of His divinity who deigned to 
share in our humanity, Jesus Christ 
Our Lord. 








We scan all creation, and nowhere 
do we find the perfection to be found 
in Christ. We go through all the levels 
of being, vegetable, mineral and animal 
and rational, and we find that all the 
beauty and grace and power to be found 
in nature are to be found in consummate 


degree in Christ. On the Cross, how- 
ever, His love shines out, and we can 
say that all history has reached its sum- 
mit in the sacrificial love of perfect man 
united to the perfections of divinity— 
united in a love at once transcendent 
and yet as personal and intimate as the 
love of our dearest friend! No wonder 
the Christian makes personal sanctifi- 
cation primary over ethical perfection; 
no wonder he says to himself: “In the 
streets and the broad ways I will seek 
Him whom my soul loveth.” 


Apostolic Constitution on 
Migration 


By ALOYSIUS J. WYCISLO 


Pecisiie or soil, drought, floods 
and earthquakes, war, revolution and 
religious persecution have from time 
immemorial sent men forth in quest of 
new homes. The tribes of Israel mi- 
grated to Egypt, and later came their 
Mxodus; European nations fled before 
the great Khans; Catholics, Protestants 
and Jews were driven repeatedly from 
their homes, and populations were 
transferred from country to country. 

What is unique in the contemporary 
dislocation of peoples is the magnitude 
of the movement, its compulsory char- 
acter, and its wholesale disruption of 
family life. Millions were uprooted by 
World War II—the victims of totali- 
tarian régimes, religious persecutions, 
or shifting political boundaries. 

When the war broke out, large-scale 
exchanges of population were made be- 
tween Germany and the Baltic States 
and other Eastern European countries. 
Great numbers of Balts and Poles were 
deported eastward into the Asiatic 
tussian hinterland. As Hitler extended 
his European dominion, millions of con- 
scripted laborers were taken from the 
occupied countries to Germany, only 
to find themselves hopelessly lost in the 
chaos of a post-war world. Towards 
the end of the war, the victorious Rus- 
sians, having advanced into the West, 
imposed their will, in conference with 
their Western Allies, upon the oceupied 
countries of Eastern Europe and ex- 
pelled from these areas millions of per- 
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sons of German ethnic origin. While 
this was going on, Palestine was ripen- 
ing for conflict, and to the millions of 
Kuropean refugees there were even- 
tually added 850,000 Arabs who had to 
flee a battlefield and who, even now, 
spend the fourth winter of their exile 
in the most appalling circumstances. 
In India and Pakistan, Indo-China, 
China and Korea, millions more are up- 
rooted and homeless because of the re- 
alignment of frontiers, the ravages of 
war, and communist occupation. 

This winter, the ever-mounting con- 
centration of refugees, extending in a 
line along the wall of the Iron Curtain 
from Finland to Greece, is reaching 
appalling proportions. Almost 1,000 
persons every day are pouring into 
Western Berlin from the Eastern Zone, 
adding to the 250,000 who have entered 
Germany's former capital city since 
1949. By the middle of 1952, over 
1 800,000 persons had fled Eastern Ger- 
inany to the West, while a “hard core” 
of some 100,000 Displaced Persons 
languish even to-day in camps and 
makeshift housing, unwanted in any 
resettlement schemes. New refugees in 
the tens of thousands from Poland, 
Czechoslovakia, Rumania, Hungary 
and’ Yugoslavia add to this picture of 
the uprooting of human beings, while 
other millions in overpopulated areas, 
such as Italy, the Netherlands and 
Greece, wait in demoralizing idleness 
on individual countries to provide legis- 
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lative and economic provisions for their 
acceptance to a normal way of life. 
Appended to this article is a conserva- 
tive estimate of the numbers involved 
in the world’s refugee problem. 


THE CATHOLIC CHURCH 
AND THE REFUGEE 


In this age of the refugee and against 
this background of the dislocation of 
peoples, stands out clearly the com- 
pelling solicitude of the Catholic 
Chureh for the uprooted and homeless, 
intimately related to her deep concern 
for the family. Because of the urgent 
need to provide in every possible way 
adequate spiritual and temporal assist- 
ance for the ever-increasing number of 
refugees and migrants, the Holy Father 
has hastened the promulgation of new 
norms, adapted to the present needs and 
based on a precious anthology of the 
Holy See’s traditional concern for the 
migrant.! 

Although the record of charity, vi- 
sion, understanding, leadership and ex- 
ample that unfolds before us clearly 
demonstrates that there was never a 
time when the Church was lacking in 
solicitude for those who lived far away 
from their native lands, His Holiness 
saw fit to emphasize in these days the 
long record of charity. In our time the 
provident work of the Chureh for the 
uprooted and homeless has been falsely 
questioned, misunderstood, and even 
attacked. It is a fact of history that 
the apostolate to the migrant has identi- 
fied the Catholic Chureh all over the 
world as the “Chureh of the Immi- 


grant.” 


THE SPAN OF HISTORICAL FACT 


To-day, as once long ago, the Holy 
‘amily has been driven into exile. The 
‘Apostolic Constitution “De Spirituali 


Emigrantium Cura” in Acta Apost. Sed., 
XLIV (September, 1952), pp. 649-704. 


circumstances of this modern “Flight 
into Egypt” parallel with almost in- 
credible similarity the episode related 
ir the Gospel of St. Luke. Dedicated 
to the Holy Family, the Apostolic Con- 
stitution on Migration reminds the 
homeless of the example of the little 
family from Nazareth. For all who are 
migrants, of whatever day “or place— 
the refugee or exile of every race and 
tongue, uprooted persons, the men and 
women whose ancestral homelands have 
been stolen from them, who have been 
robbed of a livelihood within their own 
communities, of their occupation, of 
their relatives and friends, and forced 
to seek an alien haven—for all these 
there is the prototype of their plight in 
the Holy Family, the sure source of 
their protection and hope. 

The first part of the “Exsul Familia,” 
introduced under the title of “The 
Maternal Solicitude of the Church on 
Behalf of the Migrant,” recalls all too 
briefly the logical progression of his- 
torical fact, the continuity and coher- 
ence of doctrine in the Church’s aposto- 
late for the homeless and the exiled. 

The Constitution recalls the work for 
the conversion of the barbarians who 
invaded flourishing Christian communi- 
introduction into 

There is chron- 


ties and for their 

Christian civilization. 
icled the zeal of religious orders founded 
for the liberation of persons who had 
heen deported and held in_ slavery. 
teference is made to the assistance 
rendered the first colonizers in the New 
World, and emphasis is laid on the 
Chureh’s anxiety that exiles and refu- 
gees be provided, as far as possible, with 
their own 
their own 


who belonged to 
spoke 


priests 
country and who 
language. 
THE EARLY CHRISTIAN REFUGEES 
Whenever one branch of the Chureh 
Was in chains, another branch mar- 
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shalled its spiritual and material re- 
sources to reach out to help the afflicted. 
The example of St. Ambrose is cited, 
who melted down the sacred vessels in 
order to ransom those deported after 
the defeat of Valens at Adrianopolis 
and in order to liberate them from mate- 
rial harm and from spiritual danger. 
We are reminded of how relevant to 
our day is the Saint’s plea: 

“Now, what man is so harsh, so 
fierce, and so insensitive as not to be 
pleased by man’s redemption from 
death, a woman’s rescue from the im- 
purities of the barbarians, the de- 
liverance of young boys and girls and 
infants, too, from the infectious con- 
tact with idols, a contact which leaves 
them defiled with fear of death? We 
have, indeed, taken up no task with- 
out having a good reason for its per- 
formance. But we have pursued this 
cause among the people solely to pro- 
claim and to show forth that it is far 
more profitable to save souls for the 
Lord than to store up gold.’ 

Since the days of the early Church, 
pagan and Christian ideals have been 
in conflict, and there was never a 
sharper cleavage than that which cen- 
tered about slavery. A budding Chris- 
tian civilization found the evils of 
slavery permeating and _ corrupting 
every domain of life. The Popes issued 
encyclicals and pronounced anathemas 
against those who would barter in hu- 
man flesh. In the Middle Ages, slavery 
was replaced by an intermediate condi- 
tion called serfdom. But while serfdom 
gradually disappeared, the Church wit- 
nessed, particularly in Europe and the 
New World, a revival of slavery about 
which it became gravely concerned. 

Coupled with a remmder of the 
spiritual assistance rendered the first 
colonizers of the New World and the 
missionary efforts of Religious Orders, 
the Apostolic Constitution bridges the 


*S. Ambrosius, “De officiis ministrorum,” 
II, 28, 136-137: Migne, P.L., XVI, 148. 
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sad record in history that recounts the 
enslavement of men by so-called Chris- 
tian nations. It decries the course of 
events that saw Negroes snatched away 
from their own tribes and transported 
to the obnoxious slave ports of Kurope 
and America. In 1462, Pius II declared 
slavery to be a great crime; in 1815, 
Pius VII demanded of the Congress of 
Vienna the suppression of the slave 
trade; and we are reminded of the 
Encyclical of Leo XIII condeming slave 
traders and “the accursed pest of servi- 
tude.”’ 


ACHIEVEMENTS OF SOVEREIGN 
PONTIFFS ON BEHALF OF REFUGEES 


After a searching survey of the past, 
the Constitution recalls the works of 
Leo XIII, strenuous defender of the 
dignity of man’s labor and of his rights, 
who was particularly concerned with 
workers going to distant lands in search 
of a means of livelihood for themselves 
and their families. In the very first 
year of his reign, he extended his warm 
support to the St. Raphael Verein, 
which the Bishops of Germany had set 
up for assisting German migrants.* A 
year later, he approved the proposals 
of the Servant of God, John Baptist 
Secalabrini, whose zealous priests de- 
voted themselves to the spiritual wel- 
fare of the multitude of Italians emi- 
grating to North and South America.‘ 

It was Leo XIII who summoned a 
frail Italian woman to an audience and 
asked: “Mother, have you ever thought 
of going out of Italy as a missionary?” 

With visions of Chinese pagodas in 
her mind, St. Frances Xavier Cabrini 
replied that she had, and that she 
dreamed of going to China. 


*The St. Raphaels-Verein for the Protec- 
tion of Catholic Emigrants was canonically 
erected in Mainz on September 13, 1871. 

*Leo PP. XIII, Littere Apostolice sub 
anulo Piscatoris, “Libenter agnovimus,” No- 
vember 25, 1887. 
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“China! No, Madre,” said the Holy 
Father, ‘America, a_ glorious new 
country, a land of freedom and oppor- 
tunity!” 


THE ACTS OF BLESSED PIUS X 


To Blessed Pius X the new Constitu- 
tion attributes the organization of 
Catholic programs whose organic struc- 
ture embraced almost every need of the 
migrant on his journey to a new home. 
His most important Act in this regard 
was the setting up of an appropriate 
office and section in the Sacred Con- 
sistorial Congregation “for the spiritual 
welfare of migrants of the Latin Rite” 
(Motu Proprio, March 19, 1914). To 
meet the needs of the priests and faith- 
ful belonging to the Oriental Rite, he 
appointed a Bishop of the Ruthenian 
tite for the United States and another 
of the same rite for Canada, and pre- 
scribed norms to govern the relations 
between the Bishops, priests and faith- 
ful of the Latin Rite and those of the 
Ruthenian Rite.® 


POPE BENEDICT XV 


Benedict XV, concerned lest the emi- 
grants from Europe should lose their 
hereditary Catholic Faith, called upon 
the Archbishops and Bishops of South 
America to provide special care for the 
new seedlings planted in the rich soil 
and traditions of Spanish America.® 
He recommended to the charity of the 
Catholics of the United States the 
Bishops, priests, religious and faithful 
of Mexico, who, as refugees and victims 


*Decretum de_ spirituali administratione 
Ecclesie Graeco-Ruthene in Feederatis Civi- 
tatibus Americe Septentrionalis, “Cum Epi- 
scopo,” 17 Augusti 1914, (Acta Ap. Sedis, VI, 
pp. 458-463). 

*Benedictus PP. XV, Epistola ad R.P.D. 


Leopoldum Duarte Silva, Archiepiscopum 
Sancti Pauli, eius caritatis et episcopalis 
officii opera meritis laudibus exornans, 


(“Tristia, leta,” 24 Maii 1919, Acta Ap. Sedis, 
XI, pp. 272-273). 


of persecution, were in dire need of both 
spiritual care in their own tongue and 
material help. There is historic refer- 
ence to his words of commendation for 
Bishop John Shaw, of San Antonio, 
who harbored many of the Mexican 
Bishops, priests and religious in his 
diocese,’ and particular praise is con- 
veyed to His Eminence, Cardinal Gib- 
bons, for the charity of American Cath- 
olies who, since March, 1915, have sup- 
ported the Montezuma Seminary for 
Mexican youth aspiring to the priest- 
hood.® 

Finally, it was Benedict XV who 
authorized the Bishops of Italy to hold 
annually a National Day for Assistance 
to Migrants and urged each parish 
priest to offer Mass once a year for the 
intention of furthering the work of 
migration. It is significant that, fol- 
lowing the tradition established by 
Benedict XV, His Eminence, Cardinal 
Piazza, Secretary of the Sacred Con- 
sistorial Congregation, in proclaiming 
last November 30 as the National Day 
for Migrants, laid stress upon dedicat- 
ing the day to those Italians who con- 
sider migration as one of the chief 
means to relieve the anguish of their 
present economic situation. 


POPE PIUS XI 


The affectionate care of Pius XI for 
the migrants is evidenced on behalf of 
those of the Oriental Rite. The Apos- 


7 Benedictus PP. XV, Epistola ad R.P.D. 
Ioannem G. Shaw, Episcopum S. Antonii, ob 
eximiam caritatem que et ipse et sacerdotes 
et religiosae familiz nonnullos Mexicanos 
Ordinarios presbyterosque, patria expulsos, 
complexi sunt (“In summa animi,” 25 No- 
vembris 1914, Acta Ap. Sedis, pp. 667-668). 

* Benedictus PP. XV, Epistola ad Iacobum 
Card. Gibbons, Baltimorensem Archiepisco- 
pum, eximiam caritatem laudat catholicorum 
Foederatarum Americe Civitatum erga 
miseros nationis Mexican incolas, civilibus 
perturbationibus vexatos (“Certiores quoti- 
die,” 17 Martii 1915, Acta Ap. Sedis, VII, pp. 
168-169). 
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tolic Constitution of August, 1952, re- 
lates the touching words with which 
on Christmas Eve, 1922, the Holy 
Father told the Sacred College of Cardi- 
nals that he had received as a gift from 
the Divine Child four hundred orphan 
refugees from Armenia, whom he had 
given shelter and care in the Pontifical 
Palace at Castel Gandolfo. His love 
for the Russian people is typified in the 
foundation of the now famous ‘Russi- 
cum Seminary.” The care of the refu- 
gees of the Slavie Rite, he entrusted to 
2 Commission on Russia. The Ordi- 
nariate which he erected in Harbin, 
China, is famous in our day because oi 
the large number of fleeing Russians 
who were given assistance. Many o/ 
the exemplary Catholics from Harbin 
have had to flee Red China, and have 
had to seek asylum among the millions 
of other refugees in Hong Kong. As 
for the migrants of the Latin Rite, the 
Poles were the particular concern of 
His Holiness. For them he elevated St. 
Josephat’s Church in Milwaukee to the 
rank of Basilica, and nominated the 
Archbishop of Gniezno in Poland as the 
Protector of all Polish refugees through- 
out the world. 

Memorable in the chronicle of this 
Pontiff’s work for the migrant is his 
concern for the Mexican laborer who 
migrated to the United States. He 
missed no opportunity in urging the 
Mexican Bishops to make arrangements 
with the Bishops of the United States 
for the purpose of securing the most 
effectual spiritual aid for these migrant 
workers. It is hardly necessary to 
emphasize in these pages the energetic 
and fruitful work of the Committee of 
American Bishops and the programs of 
particular dioceses that have done so 
much to meet not only the spiritual, but 
also the temporal, needs of our fellow- 
Catholics from Mexico. It is a work 
that is ever growing. 
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THE INDEFATIGABLE RECORD 

OF PIUS XII 

War clouds hovered over Europe 
when Pius XII was raised to the Su- 
preme Pontificate. He witnessed the 
mania of some nations for seizing and 
occupying the territory of others, and 
he decried both the restrictions placed 
on immigration and the foreed migra- 
tion of peoples from their homes. 
Providential for the time, Pius XII took 
liold of the reins and, once again, 
Mother Chureh was fatherland to the 
exiled, refuge to the persecuted, and 
comfort to those who wept at the in- 
justices to their fellow-men. 

Almost eighteen pages of the Consti- 
tution on Migration are dedicated to 
the indefatigable concern and works of 
His Holiness, Pius XII, on behalf of 
the uprooted, the homeless, the refugee. 
and the emigrant. In promulgating the 
Constitution of last August 2, he de- 
sired not only to reémphasize an histori- 
cal record of the maternal concern which 
the Church has always had for the 
spiritual welfare of the millions of 
homeless and uprooted over the cen- 
turies, but to remind the world, in this 
age of the refugee, that God once said: 
“The land is Mine and you _ are 
strangers and sojourners with Me. If 
thy brother is impoverished and weak 
of hand, he is to be received as a 
stranger and sojourner and live with 
thee.’ 

When we contemplate in Europe, the 
Neareast, Hong Kong, and Korea, the 
homeless and the uprooted who this 
very day walk shelterless along the 
roads of the world and who eat, year in 
and year out, the most bitter bread of 
exile, are we not amazed at the heart- 
lessness of man to man? The spectacle 
of so many innocent people carrying so 
heavy a burden of suffering, deprivation 
and homelessness has been heartbreak- 


* Leviticus, xix. 33-34. 
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ing to Pius NII. 
keenly or expressed more frequently the 
need for action on behalf of the millions 
of victims of war. During World War 
II, he founded the Vatican Information 
Bureau (a solace to those who souglit 


No Pope has felt more 


knowledge of their separated families, 
relatives and friends), the Commission 
of Charitable Aid, the Pontifical Com- 
mission of Assistance to Refugees, and 
the Pontifical Relief Commission. His 
constant prayer has been on behalf of 
a world not at peace, his plea to nations 
and to men has been to put aside the 
corroding materialism that makes us 
want to hold on to the superfluities of 
material things, and to take instead to 
our hearts the contemporary counter- 
parts of the Family that had to flee to 
hgypt. 

As soon as the war ended, there 
emerged before the conscience of the 
world the tragie situation of the Dis- 
A Pontifical Mission 
for Refugees was sent to Germany, and 
another to Austria. Vicar Delegates 


placed Persons. 


enjoying a plentitude of faculties were 
appointed to the various exiled ethnic 
groups, curke were set up, and programs 
initiated for the provision of spiritual 
solace to the Displaced Persons. The 
Vatican Migration Bureau, with offices 
in Geneva, was founded, and to this day 
maintains the closest liaison with inter- 
national and national 
concerned with the problems of the refu- 
gees, the exiles and the deportees. Pius 
XII implemented even more effectively 
an Act of Blessed Pius X, relating to a 
special office in the Sacred Consistorial 


organizations 


Congregation, by directing the appoint- 
ment of a delegate within that Congre- 
vation to look after the welfare of refu- 
gees regardless of their language, race, 
or nationality. 
tune relations with national and inter- 


He arranged for oppor- 


national agencies and welfare organi- 
zations interested in resettling in other 


countries the Displaced Persons who 
could not return to their homelands. 
At the instance of Nuncios and Apos- 
tolie Delegates and with the collabora- 
tion of Bishops in many countries, com- 
mittees and commissions were formed 
to activate everywhere the charitable 
initiatives of the Holy Father on behalf 
of the refugees. 

Significant among the numerous allo- 
cutions, letters and with 
which the Holy Father never ceased to 
interest the leaders of nations and pas- 
tors of souls, is a letter of December 24, 
1948, to the late Archbishop John T. 
MeNicholas, of Cincinnati, referring to 
the leadership of the American Bishops, 


messages, 


who, a year previous, had organized 
the Bishop’s Resettlement Committee. 
Commending the American Catholic 
mission of merey -for the Displaced 
Persons, Pius XII wrote: 


“That you, venerable brother, and 
your colleagues in the American 
Hierarchy are shining examples of 
this exalted virtue has been demon- 
strated on numerous occasions by 
your noble deeds, and in particular 
by the establishment.of a new and 
vigilant resettlement committee, over 
which you yourself most worthily 
preside. 

“With the help of this committee, 
you have given careful thought to 
repairing the ruined fortunes of dis- 
placed persons in Europe; so we have 
been informed and the report has 
given us much consolation amid the 
many bitter anxieties that afflict us 
with grief beyond measure in these 
troublous times. . . .” 

Then, praising the American program 
through whieh over 135,000 Displaced 
Persons entered the country with their 
families and even with their priests, the 
Holy Father exhorted American Cath- 
olies, through their Bishops: 

“Do not grow weary in the King’s 
highway of charity; apply your zeal 
and best endeavors to healing these 
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evils also, or at least to mitigating 

their horrors. 

“We are confident, moreover, that 
the Bishops, priests, and faithful of 
other countries also will be stirred 
by your example and will heed our 
oft-repeated and anxious admoni- 
tions to help their brethren, their fel- 
low-members of the household of 
faith, in their sorrows and misfor- 
tunes. In this matter also they will 
show themselves to be doers of the 
Gospel law and will heap up to them- 
selves a great store of merits.”!° 
The outbreak of the war in Palestine 

in 1948, and the lamentable exodus of 
hundreds of thousands of Arabs who 
were forced from their hearths and de- 
prived of all possessions, prompted the 
Holy Father to institute the Pontifical 
Commission for Palestine, through 
which there has been distributed and 
continues to be distributed the relief 
which the Catholic Near East Welfare 
Association collects from the whole 
world. Here alone, it is estimated that 
American Catholics have contributed 
some $5,000,000 in food, clothing, and 
medicine. 

Among the important texts of the 
present Pontiff’s record of action con- 
cerning the right of emigration, and as 
an example of his repeated appeals to 
the representatives of certain countries 
urging them to open their doors to the 
refugees, the exiles and migrants from 
overpopulated lands, are his words to 
a group of United States Senators: 


“Yet, it is not surprising that 
changing circumstances have brought 
about a certain restriction being 
placed on foreign immigration. For 
in this matter not only the interests 
of the immigrant but the welfare of 
* Epistula ad Excmum P.D. Ioannem T. 

MeNicholas, Archiepiscopum Cincinnatensem 
ac Praesidem consilii NATIONAL CATH- 
OLIC WELFARE CONFERENCE: ob 
auxilium commigrantibus aliisque miseris ab 
ipso Consilio provide praestitum, In frates 
caritas, 24 Decembris 1948, A. A. S.. XX XXI, 
pp. 69-71. 
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the country also must be consulted. 
However, it is not too much, We are 
sure, to expect that in the process of 
restriction Christian charity and the 
sense of human solidarity existing be- 
tween all men, children of the one 
eternal God and Father, will not be 
forgotten. Immigration can help in 
solving one of Europe’s saddest hu- 
man problems—a problem which is 
being aggravated inhumanely by the 
enforced transfer of helpless, innocent 
populations.’’!! 





To a group of Congressmen from 
America, His Holiness made this strong 
and vibrant plea: 


“One further and controlling ob- 
servation, dictated by the sacred 
trust committed to Our charge, you 
will not fail to understand. Political, 
economic and even social dangers are 
involved in a policy of further delay 
or exaggerated caution. But these 
dangers, real and serious though they 
be, are derivative and secondary. 
Our prime anxiety—as We are sure 
it is yours deep down in your hearts— 
touches the judgment of history and 
of history’s Lord on the fulfillment 
of that gravest duty of man to man 
and of nation to nation, which calls 
for respect for the image of God in 
even the weakest and most abandoned 
of His children. No reason of State 
or pretext of collective advantage, as 
We had occasion to emphasize once 
more only a few days ago, can avail 
to justify the contempt of that human 
dignity and the denial of those ele- 
mental human rights which the 
Creator has imprinted on the soul of 
ach of His creatures.”!* 

In the pages of the Apostolic Consti- 
tution we find coming to life again the 
touching picture presented to Pius XII 
during the Holy Year by the sight of 
the pilgrimages of refugees converging 
on Rome from their detention camps 
throughout Europe. Through them, 





" L’Osservatore Romano, 14 Marzo 1946, n. 
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12 L’Osservatore Romano, 3-4 Ottobre 1949. 
n. 230. 
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with heavy heart, he reminded the 
world of the Bishops, priests and faith- 
ful behind the Iron Curtain who had 
been condemned to prison and forced 
labor for their faith. 

Again, to set the example and be- 
cause the Holy See is indeed the “uni- 
verso coetui caritatis presidens,” Pius 
XII authorized the foundation of the 
International Catholic Migration Com- 
mission.'* Organized to céordinate the 
emigration and immigration programs 
of various Catholic agencies in a num- 
ber of countries, the Commission prom- 
ises to become an effective instrument 
in helping people move freely and 
effectively to new homelands. The 
Commission enjoys the closest liaison 
with governmental and_ intergovern- 
mental agencies interested in migra- 
tion, and already has opened branch 
offices in Canada, Australia, the United 
States, and certain South American 
countries. 


THE CHALLENGE OF OUR TIME 


There are always the forces of evil 
which descend upon groups of people, 
depriving them of their homes and 
scattering them helpless and bewildered 
throughout the world. The Church has 
always tried to lessen the misery of 
these victims of inhumanity and to 
alleviate their fate by efficient help. 
The vastness of the problem of the 
refugee to-day presents a tremendous 
challenge to the Catholic Church 
throughout the world, because there is 
no stage in the migrant’s journey which 
does not call for the assistance of the 
Church. Nothing has affected its 
spiritual and temporal mission to men 
on earth more than the migration of its 
members. Bishops and priests every- 


'Commissione Cattolica Internazionale per 
le Migrazioni, in civitate Genevensi anno 1951 
condita: Lettera della Segreteria di Stato. Le 
sono ben noti gli imperiosi motivi, 12 Aprile 
1951, n. 226960/ MSA. 


where are burdened with the problem 
of these uprooted people. The Apostolic 
Constitution of August, 1952, in review- 
ing the rich tradition of the Church on 
behalf of the exile and the refugee, 
brings fresh light and direction to this 
most serious problem of our day. 

It should be noted with gratitude how 
much has already been done to settle 
the refugee problem. When the Inter- 
national Refugee Organization closed 
its books on January 31, 1952, after 
fifty-two months of existence, more than 
1,000,000 Displaced Persons had found 
new homes. Yet, a staggering amount 
still remains to be done to help resettle 
some of the millions who are the back- 
ground and the inspiration for the 
Apostolic Constitution. It is to this 
unfinished task that the Holy Father 
has addressed himself. It is this re- 
maining painful and distressing problem 
that has been the source of his grave 
preoccupation. When Pius XII pleads 
the cause of emigration, he gives re- 
newed expression to the abiding interest 
which the Holy See has ever taken in 
the fundamental right of man to move 
with his family freely and surely to 
new opportunity. Where he commends 
the initiative of certain nations and 
certain pastors, he exhorts also all men 
to cherish those most dear and Christian 
values of freedom, to have compassion- 
ate understanding, and to give effective 
aid in all the individual tragedies that 
befall the uprooted and bewildered mil- 
lions of our day. 

Through the Apostolic Constitution, 
the Holy Father has clearly placed the 
problem of the migration of the refugee 
and the problem of the people of over- 
populated countries in the very first 
position. It remains for the Catholics 
of this free world to ponder the exhorta- 
tions of the Vicar of Christ and to im- 
plement in programs of action his com- 
passionate concern and love for these 
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men, women, and children, who even 
now walk shelterless the roads of the 


world. 


APPENDIX 


- Estimated World Refugee Problem 
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A Criticism of Modern 
Literature 


By the RIGHT REV. MSGR. JOSEPH PRZUDZIK, PH.D. 


Q, A pleasant evening last fall, 


some weeks after I returned from the 
Aspen (Colorado) Humanistic Insti- 
tute, a number of learned gentlemen, 
clerical and lay, sat companionably in 
my living room. We were enjoying that 
rarity in modern living, an evening of 
talk sans benefit of card table, radio or 
television. The talk quite naturally 
turned to problems of this troubled 
world, both historical and_ present. 
After solving these with commendable 
despatch, all agreed with becoming 
humility that the diplomats, politicians, 
economists, strategists and legislators of 
the universe could take valuable lessons 
in solving world problems from our 
learned assembly. 


DISCUSSION STARTS AT 

NOT TOO HIGH A LEVEL 

This agreement did not bring a lull in 
the conversation. In facet, we did not 
even have to resort to discussing the 
outstanding feats of the baseball season 
just completed, the relative merits of 
the top teams of the coming football 
season, or the newest scandals in the 
sport or political world. We began to 
discuss literature. Perhaps my recent 
tussle with Great Books at Aspen caused 
me to introduce the subject. I must 
confess, however, it sort of backfired at 
me. “Literature!” snorted a distin- 
guished classicist, as he dug out from its 
hiding place on my reading table my 
latest copy of a blood-curdling, hair- 


raising, brain-twisting “whodunit.” 
So, the discussion of literature started 
on a perhaps not too high level. Since 
I was put on the spot, I insisted on an 
inquiry into the merits or demerits of 
the mystery novel. We tried to evalu- 
ate whether it was merely a source of 
amusement and relaxation like a cross- 
word puzzle, or whether it was to be 
taken seriously as an example of to- 
day’s literary activity—or lack thereof. 
So, the mystery novel did come up for 
minute and at times acid examination. 
Perhaps it was allotted more than its 
fair share of the discussion. But then 
it cannot be denied that it receives more 
than its fair share of the time, money 
and activity of both publishers and 
readers. It was certainly a subject on 
which the assembled company felt 
strongly, both for and against. But 
even the severest of the critics had to 
concede the high caliber of Poe’s mys- 
tery stories, the close logic of Conan 
Doyle’s Sherlock Holmes, the unques- 
tioned orthodoxy of Chesterton’s Father 
Brown, the astute respectability of 
Dorothy Sayers’ Lord Peter Wimsey, 
and the legal acumen of Gardner’s Perry 
Mason. Whether these qualities have 
produced a literature is still an open 
question. The fact that many years 
ago I wrote an erudite article in defense 
of this controversial matter for the now 
defunct Catholic Daily Tribune of Du- 
buque did not settle the matter for the 
company. In fact, one of the brethren 
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unfeelingly suggested that the contri- 
bution may have hastened the paper’s 
demise. 

Finally, we did pass on to a more gen- 
eral discussion of modern literature: 
whether such a phenomenon did or did 
not exist, what it consisted of, what were 
its attributes, who contributed to it. 
And this discussion kept on without let- 
down far, far into the night. 

APPRAISING THE VALUE OF 

MODERN ENGLISH LETTERS 


To enjoy an evening of such conver- 
sation is perhaps a sign of age and ap- 
proaching mental decrepitude. But I 
must confess that the talk interested the 
group and stimulated me. While the 
ideas that had been tossed around were 
still fresh in my mind, I made a few 
notes for future mulling over. And the 
ideas kept returning to mind so that I 
could hardly get to sleep that night. A 
few days later my ‘interest was reawak- 
ened when I dropped in on a group of 
University of Nebraska students and 
heard them discussing much the same 
subject, though from a somewhat dif- 
ferent angle. What made it even more 
interesting was the fact that some of 
the group were young DP’s, who asked 
some searching questions about the 
reality and value of modern English 
letters. And, finally, a discussion on 
Great Books sponsored by the Lincoln 
Public Library, which compared very 
favorably with the Aspen Humanistic 
Institute’s discussions, again brought 
the matter tomy mind. So, I cannot re- 
sist putting some of these ideas down 
on paper. I cannot claim that the ideas 
are all mine, or that they are new, or 
that they present a final solution of the 
problem. I can only say that they in- 
terest me, and that they seem to inter- 
est many others. 

The question kept recurring: What 
is modern literature? Or for that mat- 
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ter: What is literature? During my 
College days I belonged to a number of 
literary and debating societies, and I 
remember that even in those distant 
days these same questions were asked 
frequently and discussed vigorously, 
and sometimes even vehemently. I 


' doubt that we ever attained a generally 


satisfactory answer in those days. I 
doubt that the Aspen discussions suggest 
solutions that satisfy everyone. I doubt 
that the Great Book discussions spon- 
sored by many local libraries in many 
cities produce answers that satisfy 
everyone. And so, over the years I am 
not sure that I have found an answer 
that entirely satisfies me. So much for 
progress. I do not mean that I cannot 
give a definition or description of what 
is generally meant by and accepted as 
literature. Too often, however, the 
definitions offered are too didactic, too 
academic, not sufficiently related to life 
and writing, especially to the writing of 
the day. 


IS THERE SUCH A THING AS 
MODERN LITERATURE? 


In fact, that is my specifie difficulty. 
I am not quite satisfied that there is 
such a thing as modern literature. Yes, 
there is modern writing in every langu- 
age—too much of it, perhaps. There 
are indeed some literary craftsmen scat- 
tered throughout the world. There is, 
even, a modicum of genuinely fine writ- 
ing turned out occasionally, sometimes 
in unexpected quarters. And all kinds 
of prizes and recognitions are constantly 
being awarded for the best book, the 
best play, the best this or that, making 
the unthinking believe that something 
is really being accomplished. But do a 
few literary figures or works constitute 
a literature? Is there anything being 
written that is genuinely distinctive of 
our era, and likewise good enough to 
stand the test of time? Is “the best” 
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for which these various prizes are be- 
ing awarded really worth the implied 
encomium? Or is the gesture a con- 
fession of despairing mediocrity? Have 
the last fifty years, say, produced any 
vew literary form peculiar to our times? 
Or have they so much as developed 
some form that can be dignified by the 
name “literature?” I am afraid that 
most of these questions must be an- 
swered negatively. Mind, not even the 
short story is a product of our modern 
age. After all, Aesop wrote in that form 
thousands of years ago. 


NATURE AND PURPOSE OF 
LITERATURE 


My guests of that cozy evening got 
into these points with an enthusiasm 
reminiscent of my college debating 
days. One described literature basi- 
cally as an expression or picture of life 
and thought. A second suggested that 
it is a study of the nature of man 
through the imagination and the emo- 
tions. Another added that it must point 
out what is interesting in life. Still 
another insisted that it is the expression 
in fitting form of one’s knowledge of 
the human heart. One moralistic intro- 
vert insisted that the opus must portray 
the good, or at least have a good pur- 
pose. It has to stand for positive 
values, especially in these days when 
practically everyone is loth to accen- 
tuate the positive. To amuse is never 
enough, this moralist repeated. Virtue 
must triumph in literature, he insisted, 
even though it does not always in life. 
His insistence reminded me of what the 
well-known Nebraska author, Mari 
Sandoz, once said in a lecture I at- 
tended: literature must depict the 
good, must always aid in the triumph 
of the good, the true, the beautiful. We 
all agreed that evil for the sake of evil 
cannot be presented with impunity, and 


still dare to call itself literature; al- 
though the effort to do this has been 
made. Plain filth has no right to be 
presented under the guise of literature, 
no matter how beautifully decked out 
it be. 

But some of those present thought it 
demanded too much of human nature 
and human credulity to limit literature 
absolutely to the portrayal of the good. 
Even the sacred writings of all peoples 
of all times labored under no such limi- 
tations. They have often portrayed 
human nature at its rawest. Yet, they 
escape the accusation of pornography 
because they reflect the evil element of 
human nature without condoning it. 
They recognize the existence of sin, of 
ugliness, without attempting to glamor- 
ize or explain it away. So it is in much 
of the world’s truly great literature. 
Evil has been presented, man’s attrac- 
tion to it has been acknowledged, but 
at the same time evil has been labelled 
evil. Not so in much of the so-called 
literature of our day. Dreiser, for ex- 
ample, in his “American Tragedy” tries 
to arouse sympathy for his weakling, 
philandering, murdering hero by insist- 
ing that society, not the individual, was 
to blame because society put inadequate 
ideals or goals before him. So the 
tragedy, it seems right to infer, was 
not that the man sinned, but that the 
society in which he lived did not give 
him the means to sin with impunity. 
For that reason, it seems to me, Dreiser 
and his ilk have not produced a mod- 
ern literature. 


WHAT ARE THE ATTRIBUTES 

OF TRUE LITERATURE? 

Our discussion continued to analyze 
the attributes of true literature. Writ- 
ing of true literary distinction has last- 
ing qualities, we all agreed. It need 
not necessarily reflect the exact life of 
its period. If it does, it will probably 
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be popular. Many of the best sellers 
of to-day are money-makers because 
they picture accurately the streets of 
Chieago’s South Side, or New York’s 
Harlem, or Grandma Moses’ New Eng- 
land countryside in winter. But unless 
a writer has the lasting universal ap- 
peal of a Pepys or a Dickens, to-day’s 
popularity may well be to-morrow’s 
antiquarian curiosity. To last, there- 
fore, literature must present the essence 
of life, of character; it should strive for 
the universal, so that the reader of all 
ages recognizes in it people he knows, 
emotions and motives he feels and sees 
in himself and others. It should attain 
these aims in language that makes the 
reader say: “I know that person’’—or: 
“That’s how I feel.” A person read- 
ing Shakespeare to-day finds his people 
just as real as those he meets in the 
street. He finds the feelings expressed 
and the motives that move the charac- 
ters just as real and as valid as the feel- 
ings he feels when he reads his morning 
paper. For all true literature makes 
us aware of life about us—the good and 
the bad—without lauding wooden saints 
or exalting human vices, without label- 
ling it life to-day, yesterday or to-mor- 
row. True literature may entertain, 
instruct, comment on the thoughts, the 
words, and the actions of mankind. It 
may present the homely, petty events of 
the everyday life of the ordinary man, 
as did Reymont in “The Peasants” or 
Sigrid Undset in “Kristin Lavransdat- 
ter.” Or it may highlight the crises and 
climaxes of the sensational experiences 
of spectacular heros, as did the classic 
Greeks in their writings and Shake- 
speare in most of his. But above all, as 
Montaigne says, literature should teach 
us to live well and die well. 
IS MONTAIGNE’S CRITERION 
VALID FOR ALL LITERATURE? 


Perhaps Montaigne’s phrase can be 
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used as the valid criterion of all true 
literature. Perhaps the one thing neces- 
sary may be that it teach us to live well 
and to die well. It makes little differ- 
ence what form it takes, so long as it 
has that purpose in mind. It can be ap- 
plied just as validly to Mark Twain’s 
Huckleberry Finn stories as to the 
philosophie works of Chesterton. True 
literature requires no slavish imitation 
of classic forms, or indeed of any specific 
form except that dictated by reason and 
the fitness of things. It need not treat 
of exalted subjects or VIP’s to rank and 
be recognized as literature. It need not 
exhibit the primness of a Victorian 
maiden in its efforts for propriety. 
Literary greatness need not demand 
that the writer have the descriptive 
ability of a Thackeray, the sociological 
purpose of a Dickens, the exquisite 
rhythms of a Newman, the eloquence of 
a Bryant, the emotional appeal of a 
Rosetti or a Browning, the analytical 
knowledge of the human heart of a 
Shakespeare—all rolled into one. 

It is indisputable that writers of the 
Victorian period, considered by many 
the neo-golden period of English letters, 
strove for these qualities and were 
eminently successful in attaining them. 
But we live in an emotionally tense, 
mechanically more complex, mentally 
and spiritually leaner age. That may 
be no excuse, but it may be an explana- 
tion for the producing of a literature 
that treats of life as though God did 
not exist. Too great a striving for free- 
dom of thought and expression may 
have turned modern literature into a 
network of absurdities, which indeed 
may merit for it the accusation of a 
clowning, strutting, gyrating three-ring 
circus of unmitigated nonsense. Ex- 
tremes of esthetic theory or ultrarealism 
may bring to modern writing a limit- 
less, inexcusable vulgarity, the bottom 
of which seems not yet to have been 
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plumbed. Too great a striving to por- 
tray modern science and modern moral- 
ity in modern literature has caused 
some authors to pour the laboratory 
and others the lavatory into their 
works. To paraphrase the dictum of 
Sir Shane Leslie of a few years ago, the 
post-Victorian mad literary concert 
featured too many Bernard Shaws sing- 
ing solos in minor blasphemy, and too 
few Chestertons wringing fantastic 
fugues from a Gothic organ. The ideals 
of an age, the faith of an age, its trust, 
its joys are reflected in its art. This 
age has too few ideals beyond those that 
are materialistic; it has too little faith 
but that which is pragmatic; it has no 
trust except in armed divisions; too 
little joy except that which is fleshy. 


OUTSTANDING WRITERS OF 
RECENT DECADES 


Is this too severe a criticism? Take 
a look at those who are generally in- 
cluded among the most important 
authors of the last fifty years. Father 
Harold Gardner, 8.J., literary editor of 
America, has recently edited a volume 
on modern literature in which the fol- 
lewing authors are evaluated: Edith 
Wharton, the novelist of civilization, 
the describer of the tidy life, who cru- 
saded and yet had no real message; 
Sherwood Anderson, who understood 
the loneliness of the soul and who had a 
love for his characters that comes from 
sympathetic understanding of human- 
ity, but who has neither deep nor last- 
ing influence; James Joyce whose lack 
of Christian appraisal of life makes him 
all the more dangerous because of his 
constant obscurity of meaning; Theo- 
dore Dreiser, agnostic, determinist, 
materialist, who looked at the indivi- 
dual as unimportant, his actions as 
wholly meaningless; Ellen Glasgow 
who, since she saw religion as a worn- 
out code, excused wrongdoing—provided 


good manners were not outraged; Sin- 
clair Lewis, smug, blasphemous, nar- 
row, speciously superior, yet producing 
an unfortunate effect of realism that 
can be nothing but destructive; Scott 
Fitzgerald, in bitter frustration ineffec- 
tually protesting against the decline, 
decadence, and disillusion of his period 
and his life; William Faulkner, though 
full of near-classic tragedy, still pre- 
sents an amoral attitude, a picture of 
the sensational, the abnormal, the sen- 
sual for its own sake; Ernest Heming- 
way, a great narrator with a feeling for 
language and a sense of tragedy, who 
seldom manages to rise above the mus- 
cular and the nervous, in whose work 
the smell of garbage belies the sugges- 
tion of anything spiritual; Thomas 
Wolfe who tried to produce philosophy 
but succeeded only in producing infan- 
tile uncertainty imbedded in soul-dis- 
gusting filth with no hope of super- 
natural solace; John Steinbeck, rever- 
ent of life and generally constructive 
in attitude, who yet reduces man to a 
low animal level, completely severs him 
from morality, produces a sort of col- 
lective pantheism composed of all man- 
kind, resulting in a sophistry more 
deadly and more dangerous than his 
characters’ foul speech and amoral 
ideas; John Farrell, lavishly and pain- 
fully expressing the twilight of civiliza- 
tion and of the Catholic Church, who 
presents some of the worst features of 
American Catholic life, repeatedly to 
the point of obsession, finally picturing 
not the Church of the resurrection hope, 
but a church of miserable stagnation, 
of the living dead. 


REPRESENTATIVES OF CATHOLIC 
LETTERS 


Can such an age, such writers, such 
ideas, such techniques produce a genu- 
ine literature? Can they produce a 
thing of beauty to give joy forever? 
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Can they paint in words the thoughts 
and works, the loves and hates, the 
fears and strengths, the good as well 
as the evil in men and women, in such 
a Way as to teach us to live well and to 
die well? The appealing sentimen- 
tality of a Marion Crawford, the noble 
characterizations of a Cather, the com- 
passionate understanding of a Greene, 
the attractive saneness of a Chesterton, 
the sincere realism of a Heywood 
Broun, the missionary zeal of a Bazin, 
the readable scholarship of a Belloc, 
the emotional eloquence and logical 
clarity of a Sheen, the delightful human- 
ity of a Kathleen Norris, the sparkling 
wit of a Rinehart do not counteract 
the evil influence of those who unfor- 
tunately are regarded as the giants of 
modern literature. 


PRETENTIOUS MEDIOCRITY OF 
MODERN LITERATURE 


So, the conclusion seems inevitable 
that we have not yet produced a true 
modern literature. My friend, Dr. 
Clarence Forbes, professor of classic 
languages at the University of Ohio, in 
a recent article in The Classic Journal 
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summarized the indictment against so- 
‘alled contemporary literature as fol- 
lows: an intentional obscurity that 
would never be tolerated by the mas- 
ters of old; a meaningless verbosity that 
perhaps covers more than charity can; 
a depthless vacuity that hides its ig- 
norance behind a veil of intellectual 
pretense; a confused cacophony of 
words without rhyme or rhythm de- 
generating through Stein to the dada- 
ists; a degrading insanity that presents 
a perverted, shocking, sickening picture 
of the world and humanity in grovelling 
lunacy; a universal anarchy trampling 
all standards of truth, beauty, be- 
havior, and supplying in their stead a 
drunken, rudderless, pilotless, standard- 
less mediocrity. Professor Forbes asks 
if our madmen of letters will continue 
during the second half of the twentieth 
century to carry on the process of soul 
erosion. He warns that life is unsup- 
portable on eroded soil, life is unbear- 
able for eroded souls. 

Out of all this turmoil let us hope 
there will emerge a literature that will 
not only truly reflect life and thought, 
but lead us to ever greater heights. 


Faculties for Hearing 
Confessions 


By JOHN J. DANAGHER, C.M. 


Wiss COULD hardly be a Catho- 
lic who does not know the fact stated 
by Canon 871, that only a priest can be 
the minister of the Sacrament of Pen- 
ance. On the other hand, many of the 
faithful are not aware of the dogmatic 
and canonical truth contained in Canon 
872. According to that Canon, besides 
the power of orders, for valid absolution 
from sins there is required in the minis- 
ter power of jurisdiction, either ordi- 
nary or delegated, over the penitent. 
Some of us have met Catholics who do 
not find it easy to grasp this truth, and 
that because they do not appreciate the 
judicial nature of the tribunal of pen- 
ance. 

The Council of Trent pronounced its 
anathema upon anyone who would say 
that the sacramental absolution granted 
by the priest is not a judicial act (D.-B.., 
919). The Code of Canon Law, al- 
though it passes over many dogmatic 
questions pertaining to the Sacrament 
of Penance, reaffirms this Tridentine 
doctrine in Canon 872. It likewise 
treats of the reservation of sins, the sub- 
ject of the Sacrament, and the place for 
hearing confessions, because in all of 
these matters much depends upon the 
disciplinary laws of the Church.! 

For those who find it difficult to un- 
derstand the need of jurisdiction in the 
confessor, one of whose functions is that 
of judge, the priest may at times find it 


'Wernz-Vidal, “Tus Canonicum” (Rome, 
1934), ITV-I, n. 118. 





helpful to draw a comparison with the 
judge of a civil court. If the lay judge 
leaves the State in which he holds office, 
and without due authorization presides 
over the trial of a criminal in another 
State, his condemnation and sentencing 
of that criminal will not be recognized. 
The basic reason is that the criminal is 
not subject to the judge’s authority. In 
like manner, the priest who attempts to 
absolve a penitent over whom he has no 
jurisdiction acts invalidly, because the 
penitent is not subject to him in that 
respect. 


ORDINARY JURISDICTION 
FOR CONFESSIONS 


No priest acquires jurisdiction by the 
mere fact that he has been ordained. 
This lack of confessional jurisdiction is 
not due to any fault on his part. The 
lack exists because the necessary juris- 
diction has not yet been conferred upon 
him by competent ecclesiastical author- 
ity. While most priests receive the re- 
quired faculties by delegation, there 
are some who possess ordinary power 
to confer sacramental absolution. Their 
jurisdiction is termed “ordinary” 
because it is attached to their office 
by the law itself (cfr. Canon 197, 
§1). 

Some possess by divine institution the 
necessary jurisdiction for absolving 
from sins. This power belongs to the 
Roman Pontiff for the Universal 
Church, and to bishops for the respec- 
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tive dioceses over which they rule.2 Of 
course, even these successors of the 
Apostles must first take possession of 
their office, in the manner prescribed by 
law, before they can begin to enjoy and 
exercise the jurisdiction attached to 
that office. 

Canon 873,§1, specifies certain other 
offices in the Church to which there is 
attached greater or lesser jurisdiction 
for the hearing of confessions. Cardi- 
nals are empowered to hear the con- 
fessions of any of the faithful anywhere 
in the world. Canon 239,$1, n. 1, also 
grants to them extensive faculties with 
regard to absolution from censures. 
Every local Ordinary, by virtue of his 
office, has ordinary jurisdiction for hear- 
ing confessions within his own terri- 
tory. This authority is given by ec- 
clesiastical law, not merely to residen- 
tial bishops, but to all who are classified 
as local Ordinaries by Canon 198. 
Thus, the Vicar General possesses this 
jurisdiction for the whole diocese. The 
same is true of the Administrator (Vicar 
Capitular), who governs the diocese 
when the see is vacant. Canon 873,§1, 
confers like jurisdiction, within his own 
territory, upon the pastor, and as well 
upon those priests who have the status 
of pastor. 

Superiors in exempt clerical religious 
institutes also possess ordinary juris- 
diction for the confessions of their sub- 
jects, according to the norms of their 
respective constitutions (Canon 873, 
§2). The Code makes no distinction 
between major and local Superiors in 
these institutes. Therefore, unless the 
constitutions place some limitation upon 
his authority, the local Religious Supe- 
rior enjoys this ordinary jurisdiction 
over his subjects.* 


?Op. cit., n. 120. 
* Coronata, “De Sacramentis,” Vol. I, (Mari- 
etti, Rome, 1943), n. 349. 
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ACQUISITION OF ORDINARY 
JURISDICTION 


We have already seen that, to en- 
joy ordinary jurisdiction, one must first 
take legal proper 
office. The reason for this is that ordi- 
nary power of jurisdiction is attached to 
an office by the law itself (Canon 197, 
§1). Therefore, until one takes valid 
possession of an office, one does not ac- 
quire the authority which goes with the 
office. For pastors, title to a parish 
will usually be gained through free 
conferral of the office by the local Ordi- 
nary (cfr. Canons 152,§1, 455,81). Re- 
ligious pastors are proposed for a pas- 
torate by their own Superiors, but it is 
the local Ordinary from whom the ac- 
tual appointment must come (Canon 
456). The appointment alone, how- 
ever, is not enough. Canon 461 states 
that the new pastor acquires the care of 
souls in that place at the moment when 
he takes possession of the parish ac- 
cording to the norms of Canons 1443- 
1445. In practice, so far as confessional 
jurisdiction is concerned, this will 
usually matter little, because the newlv 
appointed pastor will already have dele- 
gation for the hearing of confessions 
throughout the entire diocese. Never- 
theless, his ordinary jurisdiction begins 
only from the time when he takes ca- 
nonical possession of the parish. 


possession of the 


WHO GIVES DELEGATED 

JURISDICTION? 

Most priests have delegated jurisdic- 
tion to hear confessions, obtaining this, 
not by possession of an office, but by 
special act of a competent superior. 
Who is that superior? The local Ordi- 
nary of the place in which the confes- 
sions are heard is the authority com- 
pentent to grant delegated jurisdiction 
for confessions of all persons, both lav 
and religious, to both secular and re- 
ligious priests, even exempt religious. 
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Priests who are religious are not sup- 
posed to use this jurisdiction without at 
least the presumed consent of their own 
Superior. Nevertheless, if they do so, 
the absolution will be valid (Canon 
874, $1). Moreover, by virtue of their 
faculties from the local Ordinary, reli- 
gious priests can absolve fellow-mem- 
bers of their community from reserved 
sins and censures that may be estab- 
lished in their own institute (Canon 
519). This refers to reservations estab- 
lished by statute, and not to those im- 
posed by particular precept upon indi- 
viduals. 

Local Ordinaries shall not habitually 
grant jurisdiction for confessions to re- 
ligious who are not presented by their 
Superiors. On the other hand, without 
serious reason they shall not refuse it 
to those who are so presented (Canon 
874,§2). There remains always the 
right to demand proof of the priest’s 
qualifications as a confessor. No Ordi- 
nary should give faculties for hearing 
confessions unless he is certain of the 
priest’s fitness. This knowledge can 
be acquired by an examination or from 
some other source such as the possession 
of faculties in another diocese. Even 
after jurisdiction has been conferred, if 
there arise a well-founded doubt, the 
priest may be obliged to submit to an 
examination to determine his fitness as 
a confessor (efr. Canon 877). 

Up to the time of the Council of 
Trent, the Superiors of regulars could 
give faculties for confessions to the 
priests of their Orders, and thereby the 
priests received also the authority to 
hear the confessions of seculars in any 
diocese. The Council changed this 
(Sess. XXIII, cap. 15), decreeing that 
all priests needed approval from the 
bishop of the diocese to hear the con- 
fessions of seculars. There remained, 
however, the privilege whereby in cer- 
tain religious institutes subjects could 


not be absolved except by the priest ap- 
proved for confessions by their Reli- 
gious Superior. This privilege was re- 
voked on August 5, 1913, by a decree of 
the Sacred Congregation of Religious, 
in which it was declared that the local 
Ordinary could give faculties for the 
confessions of all persons within his 
diocese.* The same provision has been 
carried over into the Code by Canon 
874, §1. 

In an exempt clerical religious insti- 
tute, the proper Superior, in accord 
with the norm of the constitutions, 
grants delegated jurisdiction for hear- 
ing the confessions of the professed re- 
ligious, of novices, and of all those indi- 
cated in Canon 514,$1. He can grant 
this also to priests of the secular clergy, 
and to those of another religious insti- 
tute (Canon 875,§1). Ina lay religious 
institute which has the privilege of ex- 
emption, the Superior proposes the con- 
fessor, who must obtain jurisdiction 
from the local Ordinary of the place 
in which the religious house is located 
(Canon 875,§2). 

Canon 514,§1, lists the others, be- 
sides professed religious and novices, 
for whose confessions the clerical ex- 
empt Superior can give faculties. These 
are persons who live day and night in 
the religious house by reason of serv- 
ices to be rendered, education to be re- 
ceived, hospitality, or health. In other 
words, the Superior can give jurisdiction 
for the confessions of servants, pupils, 
guests, and patients. Day students, who 
return home in the evening, are excluded 
from this provision of Canon 875,§1.° 
Whether or not the local Superior can 
give these faculties will be determined 
by the constitutions of the respective 


* Wovwod-Smith,. “A Practical Commentarv 
on the Code of Canon Law” (New York, 
1952. I. p. 483. 

5 Abbo-Hannan, “The Sacred Canons” (St. 
Louis, 1952), I, p. 524. 
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institute. If they place no limitation, 
the local Superior is authorized to give 
faculties.® 


CONFESSIONS OF RELIGIOUS 
WOMEN 


As every priest knows, the entire 
legislation of the Church concerning the 
confessions of religious women cannot 
be given in just a few sentences. We 
shall here review only a few of the more 
important points, leaving more detailed 
treatment for another time. 

Notwithstanding any contrary par- 
ticular law or privilege that was in ef- 
fect at the promulgation of the Code, all 
priests, whatever their rank or office, 
need special jurisdiction to hear validly 
and lawfully the confessions of any and 
all women religious, including novices. 
This special jurisdiction is conferred 
by the local Ordinary of the place where 
the religious house is located (Canon 
876, §§1-2). The Canon makes excep- 
tion for Cardinals, who can hear the 
confessions of any of the faithful any- 
where in the world, and for the priest 
asked by a religious woman to hear her 
confessions in accord with the provi- 
sions of Canon 522, as well as for the 
confessor of a religious who is seriously 
ill, as provided for by Canon 523. 

Although Canon 522 speaks only of 
a confessor approved for the confes- 
sions of women, this usually presents 
no difficulty in the United States, where 
it is customary to give faculties for the 
confessions of men and women, with- 
out distinction. It is not necessary that 
the Sister “approach” the confessor, in 
the narrow sense of that term. It suf- 
fices that she requests him to hear her 
confession. Her request is what gives 
the priest jurisdiction,? which jurisdic- 
tion is, of course, conferred by the 
Church and not by the Sister. Canon 








*Coronata, loc. cit. 
7 Woywod-Smith, op. cit., p. 226. 
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522 says that a religious woman may 
thus approach the occasional confes- 
sor for peace of conscience. In prac- 
tice, this condition is fulfilled if the con- 
fession be made with sincerity.* 

Although Canon 522 requires that the 
confession be made in a church, or in 
a public or semi-public oratory, sub- 
sequent authentic interpretations have 
declared that the confession may also 
be made in any place lawfully desig- 
nated for the confessions of women, 
even when the designation is made only 
per modum actus. According to Canon 
910, $1, the confessions of women should 
not be heard outside the confessional, 
except in case of illness or true neces- 
sity (vere necessitatis). Judgment as 
to the existence of this true necessity 
must be left to the penitent and the con- 
fessor in an individual case. It is to be 
noted that the Code does not require 
grave necessity. Therefore, if any real 
necessity be verified, the priest can law- 
fully hear the confession of a woman 
religious in those circumstances in which 
he would feel justified in hearing a lay- 
woman’s confession outside the con- 
fessional. This matter can be summed 
up by saying that, wherever one may 
lawfully hear the confession of lay- 
women, he may lawfully and validly 
hear the confession of a woman religious 
who asks him to do so. 

All women religious who are seriously 
ill, even though not in danger of death, 
as often as they wish during their seri- 
ous illness, may summon any priest ap- 
proved for the confessions of women 
(Canon 523). This approval should 
have been received from the local Ordi- 
nary of the place where the confession 
is heard: The wording of Canon 523 
justifies the interpretation that the 
priest may be summoned to give spiri- 
tual direction, even though in a particu- 


® Abbo-Hannan, op. e7t., p. 536 
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lar instance the Sister does not go to 
confession. In view of the purpose of 
the law, which is to favor freedom of 
conscience, the priest should not be 
needlessly strict in deciding whether or 
not serious illness is present. This con- 
dition is deemed to have been fulfilled, 
for example, when a physician is sum- 
moned or when the religious is confined 
to bed beyond a week’s time, or when 
she has to undergo a surgical operation. 
I see no reason why one would have to 
wait until a week’s confinement to bed 
had elapsed, provided it be prudently 
foreseen that a week or more will be re- 
quired by the illness. On the other 
hand, a mere headache or a slight cold 
would not constitute serious illness. 
Various authors note that, in practice, 
the provisions of Canon 522 will take 
care of almost any case involving a 
sick Sister, unless she is able without 
hardship to leave the sickroom and go 
to the chapel or other place ordinarily 
designated for confessions. If a priest 
in any of these situations is truly doubt- 
ful as to whether or not the requisite 
conditions have been fulfilled, he will 
find reassurance in Canon 209, by vir- 
tue of which, in positive and probable 
doubt, the Church supplies the neces- 
sary jurisdiction, so far as that may be 
necessary. In doubt, the priest’s de- 
cision should favor the sick nun. 


RESTRICTIONS UPON 
CONFESSIONAL JURISDICTION 


Canon 878 states that delegated juris- 
diction or permission for the hearing of 
confessions can be granted with cer- 
tain limitations. The Canon at the 
same time warns that, in the absence of 
a justifying reason, local Ordinaries 
and Religious Superiors should guard 
against a too extensive limitation of 
the delegation or permission. Never- 
theless, whether or not the reason be a 
good one, the restriction placed upon 


the priest’s faculties affects the valid- 
ity of the sacramental absolution, if 
that be the intention of the one giving 
faculties. Here we are not speaking 
of ordinary jurisdiction. One who has 
an office also possesses the jurisdiction 
which goes with that office. Our con- 
cern is with delegated jurisdiction. 

Thus, a missionary may be given 
faculties that expire on the closing day 
of the mission or retreat which he is 
conducting. Once that final day has 
ended, the missionary no longer has 
faculties for confessions. If he should, 
after that date, confer sacramental 
absolution, it would be per se invalid. 
In practice, common error would prob- 
ably suffice to supply jurisdiction, be- 
cause the people of the parish would 
mistakenly be of the opinion that the 
missionary is still able to hear their 
confessions. Furthermore, if the priest 
inadvertently heard confessions beyond 
the date on which his faculties expired, 
the absolutions would be valid by vir- 
tue of Canon 207, §2. “In the case of 
power granted for the internal forum, 
an act is valid when performed through 
inadvertence after the time limit has 
elapsed or the number of cases is ex- 
hausted.” 

In a ease such as that just proposed, 
could we not say that the local Ordi- 
nary would certainly approve, in case 
of need, the hearing of a confession 
even after the faculties had expired, 
and that for this reason the priest might 
act upon a presumed conferring or ex- 
tension of jurisdiction? Canon 879, § 
1, does not permit this solution. It 
states that for the valid hearing of con- 
fessions faculties must be given ez- 
pressly, whether this be done orally or 
in writing. Consequently, tacit and 
presumed jurisdiction are not sufficient 
for validity. This does not rule out 
implicit conferring of jurisdiction, 
which is contained in some other express 
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and explicit act of the competent su- 
perior. Hence, if a bishop should ask 
a priest from another diocese to fill in 
for a few days at a parish, because of 
the illness or absence of the local priest, 
he would implicitly give the visiting 
priest the necessary faculties for con- 
fessions. Nevertheless, to avoid any 
doubts, it would be better for the priest 
to request and to receive expressly the 
faculties of the diocese. 


LOSS OF CONFESSIONAL 
JURISDICTION 


Faculties to hear confessions can be 
lost. This will occur if the Ordinary 
or Religious Superior withdraws the 
faculties. Canon 880, §1, says that 
the faculties of a confessor should not 
be revoked or suspended, save for grave 
cause. Yet, whatever the cause and 
even if there be no just cause for the 
action, revocation by the competent 
authority is valid. The only recourse 
is to seek restoration of the faculties by 
appealing to the Holy See. In the 
meantime, the revocation or suspension 
of faculties remains in effect. With- 
drawal of faculties is not the same as 
a censure, for the infliction of which 
there is required the commission of a 
grave sin and, usually, a previous warn- 
ing that one is liable to censure. 

Ordinary jurisdiction for confessions, 
because it is attached to an office, is 
lost together with the office itself. Title 
to an ecclesiastical office is lost by 
resignation, deprivation, removal, trans- 
fer, and by expiration of the prescribed 
time (Canon 183, §1). There is not 
space here for treatment of these vari- 
ous ways in which one can lose office. 
The general principles of Canon 183, 
however, are applied to ordinary juris- 
diction for confession by Canon 873, § 
3. It need hardly be said that, al- 
though a priest has lost ordinary juris- 
diction for confessions by ceasing to 
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hold a certain office, he does not thereby 
necessarily lose the diocesan faculties, 
by which he may still be authorized to 
hear confessions. For example, a local 
Xeligious Superior who has been suc- 
ceeded in office by a confrére and whe 
remains in the same diocese, will usually 
continue in possession of the diocesan 
faculties that are commonly granted to 
religious working in the diocese. If 
the faculties had originally been made 
dependent upon his holding office as 
Superior, he must seek a new, express 
concession from the local ordinary. 

The continuance of delegated facul- 
ties for confessions will depend for any 
priest upon the terms of the original 
concession. For example, diocesan 
faculties may be granted to extra- 
diocesan priests on a yearly basis, and 
may expire at a definite time. Also, 
it is the practice in some places to give 
faculties for only the coming year to 
the junior clergy. In both cases a new 
grant of jurisdiction must be obtained 
after expiration of the prescribed time. 

Falling under censure does not of 
itself deprive a priest of his faculties 
for hearing confessions, although it 
renders unlawful the use of those fac- 
ulties, except in certain circumstances. 
A priest who has incurred excommuni- 
cation, interdict, or a suspension which 
prohibits the exercise of jurisdiction for 
confessions, may hear confessions if he 
is asked to do so by the faithful for any 
just cause. He is not obliged to inquire 
about the reason for the request (cfr. 
Canons 2261, 2275, 2284). If he hears 
confessions unlawfully, in disregard of 
the prohibition imposed by the censure, 
he ineurs irregularity for violation of 
a canonical penalty (Canon 985, n. 7). 
However, the sacramental absolution he 
confers will be valid, unless there has 
been a declaratory or condemnatory 
sentence imposed by a competent su- 
perior (cfr. Canon 873, §3). 
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The Last Gospel of the Mass 


By JOHN R. SHEETS, S.J. 


‘Rie FACT that the Church has 
selected the Prologue of St. John to be 
read at the conclusion of Mass intimates 
the importance the Church attaches to 
it. St. Thomas wrote over thirty thou- 
sand words on the Last Gospel of the 
Mass in his “Commentary on the Gos- 
pel of St. John.” It would be safe to 
say, however, that its meaning is not 
evident without some study. Since 
priests read this Prologue nearly every 
day, they especially should find the 
Angelic Doctor’s remarks instructive. 
An effort has been made to summarize 
them here. 

To begin with, why did the Evange- 
list say “Word” instead of “Son”? St. 
Thomas answers by saying that the ex- 
pression “Word” implies the generation 
of something, but without the idea of 
a material generation. If John had used 
the expression “Son” instead of 
“Word,” his readers might have got the 
idea that the Second Person of the 
Trinity was generated in a material 
way. 

Psychologists call our ideas mental 
words. But such a word has three char- 
acteristics that do not belong to the 
Word of God. Our mental word is 
first in potency, then actuated. The 
Word of God is pure act. Our word 
is imperfect, because we cannot express 
all of our ideas in one mental word. 
The Word of God, however, expresses 
whatever is in God. Finally, our word 
is accidental to our nature. The Word 
of God, on the other hand, is of the 
same nature as God. 

St. Thomas goes on then to explain 


the Prologue in great detail. When did 
the Word exist? The Evangelist ex- 
presses His coéternity with the Father, 
when he says: “In the beginning was 
the Word.” That which exists before 
the beginning of time must be eternal. 
Time began when creatures began to 
exist. That which existed before crea- 
tures existed before time began. There- 
fore, the Word is eternal, because the 
Word existed in the beginning, before 
there were any creatures. 


ETERNAL GENERATION 
OF THE SON 


How could the Father generate the 
Son without existing before the Son? 
There is not a priority of time. Before 
creatures, there was no such thing as 
time, because time has to do with chang- 
ing beings. God the Father cannot go 
from potency to act, from non-generat- 
ing to generating the Word. He is im- 
mutable. Understanding Himself, God 
the Father conceives the Word without 
any priority of time. He is the same 
always, and from all eternity has gen- 
erated the Second Person, the Word. 

Next, St. John tells us that the Per- 
sons are distinct, but that they have the 
same nature. He says: “The Word 
was with God,” to show the distinction 
of Person, and “the Word was God” 
to show the identity of nature. 

“The same was in the beginning with 
God.” This is added to show that there 
are not two different Gods, and that the 
Son is not a lesser being than the 
Father. The one God known to the 
Jews in the Old Testament is the same 
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10d of the New Testament. But there 
is a distinction in the Persons, which 
existed from the very beginning. The 
Father is not the Word. Yet, the 
Father is God, and the Word is God. 
Thus it was from the beginning. 


THE WORD IS COEQUAL WITH 
THE FATHER 


So far, the Angelic Doctor observes, 
St. John has delineated the nature of 
the Word. Now he shows His om- 
nipotence: “All things were made by 
Him.” The Father is omnipotent. The 
Word is omnipotent. Therefore, the 
Word is coéqual with the Father. It 
follows also that the Word cannot be a 
creature, since all creatures were made 
by Him. Time itself is a creature. 
Therefore, the Word made time. Exist- 
ing before time began, the Word is 
eternal. 

Moses mentioned only visible things 
explicitly in his account of creation. 
The Evangelist wants to include all 
things: “And without Him was made 
nothing that was made.” 

“In Him was life.” The Angelic 
Doctor gives several interpretations of 
this, all depending on the way the verse 
is punctuated. Chrysostom accepted 
the punctuation which we use to-day, 
while Augustine, Origen, and Hilary fol- 
lowed a different punctuation. Follow- 
ing our accepted punctuation, then, 
Chrysostom explains that the Word not 
only created all things to begin with, 
but that He continues to be the font of 
life for creatures. Without the con- 
serving power of the Word, creatures 
would fall back into nothingness. Fur- 
thermore, the Word acted freely in His 
act of creation, because His is an in- 
tellectual life. 

What is the relationship of the Word 
tomen? The Evangelist points out one 
important relationship when he says: 
“ .. and the life was the light of men.” 
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The Word is the light of men for three 
reasons: He gave men the natural power 
they have to understand; He gave men 
supernatural revelation; finally, the 
Word is the light of men, because by 
meditation on the Word men grow in 
the knowledge of the truth. 

“And the light shineth in darkness, 
and the darkness did not comprehend 
it.” Darkness signifies men together 
with their defects. The light cannot 
illumine their darkness, not because of 
any deficiency in the light, but because 
of the obstacle sinful men place to its 
admittance. 


THE PRECURSOR’S WITNESS 
TO THE MESSIAH 


St. Thomas observes that up to this 
point the Evangelist has treated mainly 
of the divinity of the Word. Now, he 
begins to treat of His Incarnation. 
“There was a man sent from God, whose 
name was John.” Three things are to 
be noted about the precursor. He is a 
man, first of all, not an angel. Sec- 
ondly, he has authority, because he is 
sent by God. Finally, he has an office 
of sublime dignity, because he is sent 
to give testimony to the Word. The 
meaning of his name brings out the 
dignity of his office. John means “one 
in whom there is beauty or grace.” 

“This man came for a witness, to give 
testimony of the light.” Christ Him- 
self is the light. John came to bear 
witness, not because of the insufficiency 
of Christ, but to soften the hearts of 
his hearers, so that they would be ready 
to receive the light. God uses min- 
isters, but not because He needs them; 
rather, it is His way of ennobling them 
by giving them a participation in His 
causality. 

John’s witness to Christ was not just 
for his own time, but for people of all 
times, “that all might believe.” He 
himself was not the Messiah, as some 
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believed, but only a witness to the 
Messiah: “He was not the light, but 
was to give testimony of the light.” 


MESSIAH AS THE TRUE LIGHT 
OF MANKIND 


“That was the true light which en- 
lighteneth every man that cometh into 
this world.” Christ was the true light. 
Pagan philosophers claimed to have the 
light, but they made fundamental 
errors. The Jews claimed to have the 
light, but their knowledge was incom- 
plete. Christ illumines every man. 
Men either receive this light, and that 
in varying degrees, or turn away from 
it of their own accord. This illumina- 
tion consists in the gift of faith informed 
by charity. The Word, in so far as He 
can, wants all men to be saved and to 
come to the knowledge of the truth. 

“He was in the world, and the world 
was made by Him, and the world knew 
Him not.” He who created the world 
and continued to conserve it every 
moment of its existence was not recog- 
nized. Here the poignant note of re- 
eret that runs all through St. John’s 
Gospel comes in for the first time. The 
“world” means men. They knew Him 
not, because they placed an obstacle 
to His light. They willed to remain in 
darkness.! 

St. Thomas here gives three reasons 
why the Word willed to be made flesh. 


1Tt is worthy of note that everything that 
follows after and He was the true light, is an 
explanation of what went before. The 
Evangelist attributes the same qualities to the 
Incarnate Word that he attrbiuted to the 
Word that was with God in the beginning. 
Verses 1-8 
(a) “the life was the light of men.” 
(b) “All things were made by Him.” 
(c) “without Him was made nothing that was 
made.” 
(d) “the darkness did not comprehend it.” 
Verses 9-14 
(a) “that was the true light.” 
(b) “the world was made by Him.” 
(c) “He was in the world” causing it and 
conserving it. 
(d) “the world knew him not.” 


First of all, the world was so darkened 
by vice that it could recognize funda- 
mental truths only with great difficulty. 
Secondly, the testimony of the prophets 
was insufficient to give adequate know!- 
edge of the light. Finally, creatures 
could not give an adequate knowledge 
of God. 

The Word was in the world invisibly. 
Now He comes in a visible manner by 
assuming flesh: “He came unto His 
own, and His own received Him not.” 
The Jews are called His people for two 
reasons. They were chosen to conserve 
God’s revelation, and because of this 
special gift they are called His people. 
And, secondly, it was from their race 
that He took flesh. 


HOW MEN MAY BECOME 
SONS OF GOD 


“As many as received Him, He gave 
them power to be made the sons of 
God.” Though many of His own people 
did not receive Him, others did receive 
Him. By implication, the Evangelist 
shows that God’s mercy was applied to 
all men. Men are made sons of God 
through a threefold assimilation to 
God: first, by the infusion of grace; 
secondly, by doing the works of God; 
thirdly, by union with Him in heaven. 
This threefold assimilation cannot be 
accomplished without supernatural 
faith. It is only possible “to them that 
believe in His name.” 

The Angelic Doctor then goes on to 
explain how one can become a son of 
God. We all have the power to become 
sons of God, but not by carnal genera- 
tion, as sons are born on earth. Nor 
do we become sons of God as a result 
of following our lower appetites. 
Finally, it is not merely our own free 
determination that makes us sons of 
God. In other words, only those men 
become sons of God “who are born, not 
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of blood, nor of the will of the flesh, 
nor of the will of man, but of God.” 

The Evangelist already told us that 
the Word came to His own people. 
Now he shows the way the Word came, 
in contrast to the way He was in the 
world before: “And the Word was made 
flesh, and dwelt among us.” He came 
by assuming flesh. The Word, however, 
did not change. Only the assumed na- 
ture underwent change. The Word 
abided for a time among men, and was 
like other men. 

“And we saw His glory, the glory as 
it were of the only begotten of the 
Father.” To prove that the Word be- 
came flesh, St. John offers his own testi- 
mony together with that of other wit- 
nesses. They saw His glory in various 
ways. St. Thomas summarizes the vari- 
ous ways they saw His glory: in the 
testimony which the Father gave His 
Son at the baptism in the Jordan; in 
the Transfiguration, when John was one 
of those present; in the ministration of 
angels to Him on various occasions; in 
the obedience of nature to Him; and 
because His glory was apparent in the 
doctrine He taught. 

He is the only begotten of the Father; 
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we are sons by adoption. The words 
“as it were” do not imply any diminu- 
tion of glory. St. Thomas explains this 
by an example. If one knew a king of 
great dignity and splendor, and wanted 
to describe the glory of the king in a 
few words, one could say that the man 
bore himself like a king. This does 
not imply that the man was not a king, 
but that he bore himself as befits a 
king. Similarly, the Evangelist says 
that the Word made flesh had such 
glory as befits the only begotten 
Son. 

“Full of grace and truth.” Such is 
Christ’s glory that He is full of grace 
and truth. He is full of grace because 
He is most perfectly united to God. He 
is full of truth, because He is the true 
light. Being full of grace and truth, it 
belongs to Him as head of the Chureh 
to communicate grace and truth to men. 

These few ideas, elaborated at much 
greater length in St. Thomas’ “Com- 
mentary,” suggest the richness of the 
Prologue in material for prayer and 
sermons. The reading of the Prologue 
as the Last Gospel of the Mass becomes, 
for those who meditate on it, a beautiful 
summary of the theology of the Word. 














A Survey of the Reviews 


By ERNEST GRAF, 0O.S.B. 


The Transcendence 
of Christianity 


Mas is naturally a religious ani- 


mal! The instinet of reiig.on is symp- 
tomatic of his origin at the hands of 
God. He simply cannot do without 
God—and without religion, which is 
his attempt at contacting his Maker. 
The comparative study of the religions 
of mankind is a popular pursuit to-day, 
but the study of the great non-Chris- 
tian religions is not without its pecu- 
liar perils, and not a few people fall 
into the error into which Simone 
Weil was apparently entrapped. This 
strange woman of genius, who is en- 
joying a considerable popularity at the 
moment, wrote: “The mystics of nearly 
all religious traditions meet ultimately 
so as to become almost indistinguish- 
able.” 

In Etudes of June, 1952, J. Daniélou 
has a brilliant article on this subject 
which is of the greatest actuality. Two 
attitudes are possible: one that sees in 
all non-Christian religions nothing but 
gross superstition or, alternately, noth- 
ing but airy speculations; the other 
would deny the uniqueness, or more ac- 
curately, the transcendence of the 
Christian religion. In his great Ency- 
clical on the Missions (Divini pre- 
cones), Pius XII declares that “the 
Church has never scorned the teachings 
of the pagan religions but stripped them 
of their errors.” The attitude that 
would maintain that in the end “all the 
mysties are identical” is most subtly 
dangerous. It is the attitude of those 





who see in Christianity only one of the 
many expressions of the religious in- 
stinct—of a purer, nobler order, no 
doubt, yet not unique. Others think 
that dogma is of secondary impor- 
tance, and that what they call “religi- 
ous experience” can be attained in all 
religions. Quite recently, at a gather- 
ing of modernist clergymen, one of 
them declared that there was no need 
of dogma, all that was wanted was 
doctrine. This is on a par with the 
historic saying of the mayor of a cer- 
tain town in the West of England who 
said that he was all for definite relig- 
ious teaching in the schools, but there 
must be no dogma! 


UNIQUE FEATURE OF 
CHRISTIANITY 


Christianity is unique. Its charac- 
teristic feature is faith in an historic 
fact or facts, namely the Incarnation 
and the Resurrection of Jesus Christ. 
This fact the writer in Etudes describes 
as an “irruption of God into history 
which radically alters human condi- 
tions and establishes something abso- 
lutely new.” This tremendous irrup- 
tion by God, in the person of the Word 
Inearnate, is a means towards an end 
—none other, in fact, than God’s glory 
and man’s sanctification. Sanctifica- 
tion—human holiness, in other words— 
is in its own degree and at its own 
level a most wonderful transformation 
of man, an unimaginable transfigura- 
tion into the likeness of God. In the 
person of Christ the divine purpose is 
fully realized. In Him creation at- 
tains its consummation. He is the 
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First and the Last. His coming into 
the world is the supreme event; noth- 
ing greater can ever happen, though 
its fullest efiect will only become ap- 
parent when His Resurrection shall 
have its repercussion in the Parousia 
in His return in glory—and in the 
resurrection and glorification of all 
those who are already spiritually risen 
in and with Him by grace. 

In the higher non-Christian religions 
man strives to attain God, but by his 
own effort. But original sin is a stark 
fact, and so is the consequent corrup- 
tion of our nature. The soul cannot 
recover its primeval purity by merely 
turning away from things material; for 
sin is not merely an act of the body— 
on the contrary, it is the act of the 
whole of the human personality. 
Moreover, sins of the spirit are in- 
comparably more grievous than those 
of the senses; for one thing, there is so 
much less excuse for such sins. 








GOD IS ACCESSIBLE TO US 
ONLY THROUGH CHRIST 


The soul, for all its spirituality, is 
not a particle of the deity. It is not 
divine by nature so that all it need do 
to find God is to turn away from 
what is not spiritual, and by finding 
itself find God. This is pantheism. The 
God of Christianity is as inaccessible 
as He is invisible. If the soul is to 
draw nigh unto Him, He must first 
draw it, and no one can approach God 
except by the one Way, Christ: Nemo 
venit ad Patrem nisi per me. Sanctity 
is not achieved by asceticism alone, 
but by faith in Christ. Asceticism, re- 
nouncement, control of the animal ele- 
ment in our nature, is a necessary prep- 
aration, but it wields no magic power 
to coerce God and to foree open the 
door that admits into His presence. 

Modern syncretism would have it 
that “interior souls,” no matter what 
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religious opinions they may hold, are 
the saved ones. Christianity teaches 
that the only way is by faith. “A 
little child, a worker weighed down by 
toil, if they have but faith in Jesus 
Christ, are superior to the greatest 
ascetics.” The performances of Hindu 
ascetics are amazing. It may well be 
that in the purely natural sphere theirs 
is the greatest triumph of mind over 
matter. But Christian sanctity is spe- 
cifically different. Saints may actually 
be cowards and weaklings, yet they 
undertake and carry out great deeds— 
not in their own strength but by re- 
liance on God’s power. <A great as- 
cetic of our own time, Fr. William 
Doyle, S. J., when speaking of some of 
his astonishing penances, confessed 
that “he hated it.” Martyrdom wit- 
nesses to the divinity of the Christian 
religion, not because it is the sacrifice 
of life (other causes call forth a simi- 
lar sacrifice), but because it points to 
a divine action on people not by nature 
heroic. “Heroism shows what man can 
do, sanctity reveals what God can make 
of man.” Holiness is not dependent 
on any human _ dispositions—though 
these can assist or hinder, to some ex- 
tent, the action of God. In the words 
of St. Paul, the Gospel, that is, in other 
words, the Christian religion, is virtus 
Dei in salutem omni credenti (Rom., 


- 1.3; 16). It follows that it is not, in the 


first instance, man’s striving for God 
but rather a divine power at work in 
him that raises him above his natural 
strength; all he can do is to codperate 
with it. 


CHRISTIANITY TRANSCENDENT 
IN DOCTRINE 


But the transcendence of Christianity 
shines forth most splendidly in the 
sphere of doctrine. The uniqueness of 
that doctrine is obscured by the syn- 
cretists, who claim that they can find 
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affinities even to the dogma of the 
Trinity, the Redemption, etc., in other 
religions. Simone Weil gave into this 
error; hence, her works are not to be 
recommended to all and sundry or with- 
out important qualifications, in spite 
of her present vogue. It is true, of 
course, that the higher non-Christian 
religions, like reason itself, are capable 
of arriving at the knowledge of God's 
existence and such attributes of His as 
are mirrored in the cosmos. But the 
depths of God's inner or personal life 
are altogether inaccessible to reason: 
Deum nemo vidit unquam. Only He 
who dwells in the bosom of the Father 
could have enlightened us on these 
mysterious depths of the divine life. 
That which constitutes the transcend- 
ence of Christianity is precisely the 
fact that God has come into the world. 
Christianity is unique because it is 
Christ. In Him the fullness of the deity 
dwells bodily; He embodies and shows 
forth in His person all that man can 
know about God: qui videt me, videt 
et Patrem. Other religions may witness 
to man’s need of God; Christianity is 
God’s movement, God’s approach to 
man. For the non-Christian conver- 
sion is therefore of necessity a rupture, 
a break with whatever he may have 
practised or believed, except in so far 
as it is not out of harmony with truth. 
But even most of these elements of 
truth are overlaid with error. There is 
no homogeneous evolution from pagan- 
ism to Christianity as a Jew, at the be- 
ginning of the Christian era, could pass 
from the Law to the Gospel, for the 
Law was the divinely appointed peda- 
gogue to Christ. No such claim can 
be made even for the highest of the 
higher non-Christian religions. 


THE FIRE OF PURGATORY 


The mysterious world of Purgatory 
is of enormous interest for all of us, 


for, though we hope to save our souls, 
we scarcely dare hope that the gates of 
heaven will be flung open to receive us 
as soon as we shall have breathed our 
last. We are familiar with awe-inspir- 
ing descriptions, based on the visions 
of Saints and other holy personages, 
which apparently suggest that the chief 
difference between Purgatory and hell 
lies in the fact that the former is not 
eternal. The doctrine of Purgatory— 
or, more accurately, theological specula- 
tion about it—has undergone a marked 
evolution since the days of St. Thomas. 
But the mystery remains. At Trent 
the Church, with wise restraint, only 
defined two points, viz., the existence 
of Purgatory as a penal or expiatory 
state of the soul and the comforting 
fact that though she exercises no direct 
jurisdiction over the souls of the de- 
parted, and thus cannot relieve a par- 
ticular soul directly and infallibly, the 
prayers and good works of her children 
do alleviate and shorten the sufferings 
of the holy souls to an extent of which 
God alone remains the master. Ever 
since the days of Cesarius of Arles 
and St. Gregory the Great, the Latin 
or Western Church has held that “fire” 
is the medium by which souls are 
cleansed and perfected. The Greeks, 
on the other hand, refused to sign a 
profession of faith at Florence because 
the formula submitted to them con- 
tained a clause expressly referring tu 
the “fire” of Purgatory. They refused 
on the plea that such was not the tradi- 
tion of the East. The Council accord- 
ingly agreed to leave out that particu- 
lar clause and contented itself with a 
statement that the cleansing of the de- 
parted soul was a penal process. 





CAREFUL APPRAISAL OF 
PRIVATE REVELATIONS 


In a matter of such delicacy it is 
most important to avoid exaggeration 
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or to attach inordinate value to private 
revelations and to what one is tempted 
to call, I hope not irreverently, “edify- 
ing ghost stories.” English idiom 
speaks of the souls in Purgatory as 
“the holy souls.”” It is a most felicitous 
expression, for the souls in Purgatory 
are indeed holy souls and confirmed in 
grace. In spite of what certain writers 
and preachers may have asserted, these 
souls are not in ignorance of their ulti- 
mate fate, for they see themselves as 
they are. To deny this would bring one 
in serious conflict with the very notion 
of the particular judgment. They love 
God perfectly (that is, up to the full 
capacity of their grace and charity), 
since nothing can now distract them or 
draw them in any other direction. 
Their very longing for God is their es- 
sential torment. The fire that torments 
and cleanses them may well be the 
very ardor of their love, temporarily 
thwarted of its object. Much light is 
shed upon the nature of their sufferings 
by the accounts the great mystics have 
left us of their own mysterious trials 
and purifications. We may perhaps 
come nearest reality if we visualize 
Purgatory as a tremendous, painful, yet 
also blissful mystical experience. 
Whatever the pains of these spirits 
may be, they are pains endured by 
spirits; hence, the language of the 
Saints and other writers must be inter- 
preted in accordance with that basic 
fact. The Ami du Clergé of June 26, 
1952, has an interesting article on this 
difficult, yet attractive problem. It 
points out that the souls in Purgatory 
are not purely passive under their pun- 
ishment. They are conscious of its 
purifying purpose and react accord- 
ingly. They are actually happy, for 
their will is perfectly conformable to 
the will of God whom they love, and 
their ordeal hastens the moment of eter- 
nal fruition of God for whom they 
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long with a yearning that we are not 
able to imagine. No longer are they 
distracted, as we are, from the realiza- 
tion that they are made for God and 
that in Him alone can they find rest. 
The pull that God, the center of gravity 
in the supernatural order, exercises 
over these souls is such that they are 
attracted towards Him with a force be- 
yond our understanding. Yet, His jus- 
tice and holiness keep them at arm’s 
length. Hence arises a state of tre- 
mendous tension. Divine beauty draws 
them, but divine purity restrains them. 
They are in a violent state, one that 
would break down the whole structure 
of the soul were it not a mighty spirit 
whose powers and capacities we can 
only dimly glimpse in this life. 

The writer in the Ami du Clergé 
quotes some appropriate and very wise 
words of a well-known preacher of the 
last century. “The flames of Purga- 
tory,” Msgr. D’Hulst wrote, “are above 
all the fire of jealous love. Its venge- 
ance destroys not the beloved object 
that has been unfaithful, but its un- 
faithfulness. While chastizing, _ it 
cleanses it and renders it worthy of 
love.” 


SCIENCE AND MORTALITY 


In his presidential address to the 
British Association, which this year 
held its annual meeting at Belfast, Pro- 
fessor A. V. Hill spoke of the scientists’ 
aims which are liable to bring them in 
conflict with the aims of the society in 
which they live. True, he spoke of 
moral problems, but on closer inspec- 
tion these do not deal with man’s con- 
flict between self-interest and his duty 
to God, but rather with the conflict 
between man as a scientist and man as 
a citizen. As a vitizen, man has “ethi- 
eal” obligations towards his fellow- 
citizens; as a scientist, he is bound to 
pursue knowledge and apply it. The 
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dangers of such a course he illustrated 
by two examples, viz., the increase of 
the population of the world and the in- 
crease in the expectation of life, which 
may lead to a tremendous lowering of 
the standard of living and to interne- 
cine wars, and on the other the develop- 
ment of weapons of war capable of de- 
stroying civilization itself. “If ethical 
principles deny our right to do evil that 
good may come, are we justified in do- 
ing good when the foreseeable conse- 
quence is evil?” 

The London Times, commenting upon 
the address, devoted a leading article to 
the professor’s query, and it must be 
said that it dots i’s and crosses t’s in a 
way the lecturer has egregiously neg- 
lected to do. “The question,” says the 
Times, “Evokes the wider question of 
what is the purpose of human life on 
earth and why we consider it sacred.” 
The Christian answer is that man is 
made in the image of his Maker, and has 
the justification of his life outside time 
and space. The essence of the mat- 
ter is that, whether life itself is to be an 
absolute value or only life on a certain 
level, defined by its material condi- 
tions or its intellectual quality, some 
abstract foundation outside science has 
to be found to sustain the doctrine and 
the moral principles which will flow 
from it. “Theology was once known 
as the queen of the sciences; if science, 
as the servant of humanity, is to be 
sure of its direction, the queen needs to 


be either reinstated or replaced. Dr. 
Hill’s searching question does but em- 
phasize that the throne is at present 
vacant!” 

The Duke of Edinburgh made some 
Wise comment along similar lines. 
Scientific progress is impossible except 
by adherence to strict principles. “In 
exactly the same way,” the Duke ob- 
served, “the Christian principles should 
govern the thoughts and actions of the 
community at large. The compelling 
duty of the good citizen is to apply these 
principles to all the problems of modern 
life, whether they are personal, political 
or scientific.” These are admirable 
sentiments, and in view of the position 
of the speaker they will hardly fail to 
make some impression. But the great- 
est need is that the “vacant throne” 
should be filled at onee, and that “the 
queen of the sciences” should once more 
hold undisputed sway, for, as a Catholic 
thinker wrote in the Tablet (London), 
“organization and compulsion are no 
substitute for the voluntary practice of 
virtue, tyranny is no substitute for 
prudence, censorship is no answer to 
folly, the politician’s axe must never be 
laid to the roots of the tree of knowl- 
edge. To deny to any human soul the , 
right to live and die as a free moral 
agent is to restrict for that soul the 
chance of salvation, to defy the purpose 
of life, to make a mockery of human 
suffeving and to deny at once the glory 
and the merey of God.” 
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Sinners and Reparation 


By C. J. WOOLLEN 


& Is souND Catholic doctrine 
that men’s works are meritorious and 
satisfactory only through the merits of 
Christ. ‘God forbid,” says the Coun- 
cil of Trent, “that a Christian should 
confide or glory in himself and not in 
the Lord, whose goodness towards men 
is so great that He regards as their 
merits the very gifts which He Himself 
bestows upon them” (Session VI, chap. 
XVl1). 

The Catechism of the Council of 
Trent explains that our works becoming 
meritorious and satisfactory through 
Christ’s merits does not “obscure the 
most perfect and superabundant satis- 
faction of Christ the Lord, but rather, 
on the contrary, renders it much more 
conspicuous and illustrious; for the 
grace of Christ appears more abundant, 
inasmuch as to us is communicated not 

,only what He alone, but also what He 
as Head, merited and paid for His 
members by His Saints, and by just 
men. This it is what gives, as is clear, 
such: weight and dignity to the good 
actions of the pious, for into those who 
are united to Him by charity Christ 
the Lord continually pours out His 
Grace, as the Head to the members, 
and as the Vine to the branches” (Cate- 
chism of the Council of.Trent, Part 
II, Chap. V, Question Ixviii). 

Because men, by grace, 
“other Christs,” they are said to merit 
“ex condigno” (see St. Thomas Aqui- 
nas, Summa Theol., I-II, Q. exiv, art. 
3). It is those who are in the state of 
grace, moreover, who are particularly 
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called to make reparation for sin in 
union with Christ’s atonement on the 
Cross. 

Theologians agree that there is a 
lesser kind of merit on man’s part—‘‘ex 
congruo’’—by the courtesy, so to speak, 
or condescension of Almighty God, in 
virtue of man’s free codperation with 
grace. And it becomes a nice point to 
decide to what extent those in mortal 
sin can merit in an indirect manner— 
“ex congruo’—for their ultimate con- 
version. 


TO WHAT EXTENT ARE THE 
SINNER’S PRAYERS OF AVAIL? 


It is certain that the prayer of the 
sinner is of avail, for Christ does not 
exclude sinners when He says that 
“every one that asketh, receiveth” 
(Matt., vii. 8). The title of Our Lady 
as “Refuge of Sinners” would be mean- 
ingless if the sinner were not able to 
appeal impetratively by prayer to her. 
And St. Thomas Aquinas explains 
(Summa, II-III, Q. Ixxxiii, art. 16) that 
the sinner can impetrate, even though 
he does not merit in the strict sense. 

Nor can we deny that he can secure 
favors for others. The sinner will often 
say, “I shall pray for you,” especially 
in response to a request. We cannot 
assert that his prayer is not efficacious. 
But may we accept that some of his 
works may supply for others, too—and 
that in a reparatory sense? 

St. Thomas argues strongly against 
the possibility of man to merit “re- 
parationem” for himself “post lapsum 
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futurum” (I-II, Q. exiv, art. 7), repa- 
ration, that is, which would terminate, 
obviously, in restoration to grace. He 
can do so, “neque merito condigni, 
neque merito congrui,’ he says. It 
would seem, then, a fortiori, that ac- 
cording to St. Thomas no attribution 
of merit, in any diminished sense, can 
be made to the sinner to enable him to 
extricate himself from mortal sin after 
he has fallen into it. The Saint dis- 
tinguishes (art. 6, ad 2) between the 
effects of impetration and merit, the 
one resting on the merey of God and 
the other on His justice. 


WHY ALL PRAYER IS TO 
SOME DEGREE REPARATORY 


Nevertheless, there is a sense in 
which all prayer is reparatory since, to 
the extent of its efficacy, it contributes 
towards the restoration of the balance 
‘in the scales of divine justice. It can 
impetrate grace, by codperation with 
which reparatory works are performed. 
We may, speculatively, consider the 
divine attributes of mercy and justice 
separately, but God is at once Mercy 
and Justice. Strictly, only Christ has 
merited “ex condigno,” and His attri- 
buting merit to men is an act of mercy 
by which He allows them to have part 
in the Sacrifice of the Cross by His 
free bestowal of sanctifying grace. 

St. Thomas admits that “desiderium, 
quo quis desiderat reparationem post 
lapsum,” and prayer by which it is 
sought, “tendit ad justitiam” (I-II, Q. 
exiv, art. 7, ad 1), though here also he 
distinguishes between what is bestowed 
in strict justice and what by the mercy 
of God. But it does seem that the 
good works of anyone who may later 
fall into sin, and those of the sinner 
while yet in the state of sin, are taken 
into account by the merey of God for 
his ultimate conversion. 


That is not to say that they are 
satisfactory. Reparation and _satis- 
faction are not identical, for, although 
one person. may perform reparatory 
works for another in union with Christ’s 
atonement, and may even satisfy for 
another to some extent through the 
Communion of Saints, the sinner is 
bound also to satisfy for his own sins 
after his conversion. 


QUALITIES INDISPENSABLE 
FOR PROPER SATISFACTION 


The Catechism of the Council of 
Trent reminds us that “in satisfaction 
two things are especially required: the 
first is that he who satisfies be in the 
state of grace, and the friend of God, 
for works without faith and charity 
cannot by any means be acceptable to 
God; the other is that the works per- 
formed be such as are of their own 
nature troublesome and painful” (Part 
II, Chap. V, Q. Ixix). 

The work of reparation, too, is truly 
voluntary and apostolic. Yet, the 
Church invites all to have a part in it 
when she commands all, sinners as 
well as saints, to hear Mass. She does 
not prohibit those who are not in the 
state of grace from taking part in offer- 
ing the Holy Sacrifice, that of Christ 
Himself, which He allows His members 
the privilege of sharing. ‘Herein the 
sacred ministers represent not only Our 
Saviour but also the whole Mystical 
Body and each one of its members; in 
that sacrifice the faithful are associated 
in the common prayer and supplication 
and, through the hands of the priest, 
whose voice alone renders the Immacu- 
late Lamb present on the altar, they 
themselves offer to the Eternal Father 
this most pleasing Victim of praise and 
propitiation for the needs of the whole 
Church” (Pope Pius XII, Encyclical 
“Mystici Corporis Christi’). 
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From the Mystical Body, whose 
offering the Mass is, the Holy Father 
assures us that sinners are not ex- 
cluded, if they have once been mem- 
bers by baptism and profession of the 
True Faith, “and have not cut them- 
selves off from the structure of the Body 
by their own unhappy act or been sev- 
ered therefrom, for very great crimes, 
by the legitimate authority.” 


SINNERS REMAIN MEMBERS 
OF MYSTICAL BODY 


“But the fact that the Body of the 
Church bears the august name of 
Christ,” the Holy Father continues, 
“must not lead anyone to suppose that, 
also during the time of its earthly pil- 
grimage, its membership is restricted 
to those who are eminent in sanctity, 
or that it is composed only of those 
whom God has predestined to eternal 
beatitude. For it is in keeping with 
the infinite mercy of Our Saviour that 
He does not here refuse a place in His 
Mystical Body to those whom He for- 
merly admitted to His table. . 
Nor does all life depart from those 
who, though by sin they have lost 
charity and divine grace and are con- 
sequently no longer capable of a super- 
natural reward, nevertheless retain 
Christian faith and hope, and, illu- 
mined by heavenly light, are moved by 
the inner promptings and stirrings of 
the Holy Spirit to conceive a salutary 
fear and divinely urged to prayer and 
repentance of their sin.” 

Whatever “life’—in the Holy 
Father’s words—that such souls may 
be said to have, with any “ex congruo” 
merit that mav be attributed to them 
derives from their faith as Christians. 
Fr. Raoul Plus, S.J., in his “Ideal of 
Reparation,” asking who should make 
reparation, replies that every Christian 
should do so. “The first reason for 
this,” he says, “and one which should 
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appeal even to tepid Christians, is their 
own personal interest. We all know the 
laws of divine justice. We know that, 
as surely as God exists and cannot 
cease to exist, so surely crime will not 
ultimately triumph, but, sooner or later, 
sin will meet with its due pun- 
ishment.” 

Just as works, to be truly satisfac- 
tory, require their performance in the 
state of grace, so do sufferings require 
to be accepted. The Catechism of the 
Council of Trent says: “But as in this 
life many and various afflictions and 
calamities oppress us, the faithful are 
especially to be taught that those who 
bear with a patient mind whatever 
trials and afflictions God may have sent 
them, have found ample matter of sat- 
isfaction and merit: but that those who 
endure such suffering with unwilling- 
ness and repugnance, are deprived of 
all fruit of satisfaction, and only un- 


dergo the chastisement and punishment’ 


of God, by a just judgment avenging 
sins” (Part II, Chap. V, Q. Ixxi). 


REPARATORY VALUE OF 
SUFFERING OF SINNER 


But can the suffering of the sinner, 
if it have a measure of acceptance, be 
reparatory to any extent? It would 
seem so, if, instead of regarding the 
state of the sinner here and now, we 
take a retrospective view after his con- 
version. The prayer “Libera nos,” in 
the Ordinary of the Mass justifies us in 
asking deliverance from “all evils past 

..” The future for the sinner, 
as for anyone, is aligned with the eter- 
nal “now” of God. That past merits 
may be used, even impetratively, is 
recognized in a touching letter from 
T.éon Blov to Raissa Maritain. When 
she was seriouslv ill, he wrote her: 
“This morning at early Mass I wept 
for vou. mv friend. I asked Jesus and 
Mary to take whatever might be meri- 
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torious in my tormented past and to 
apply it mercifully for your recovery, 
to impute it to you with strength and 
power, for the peace of your body and 
the glory of your soul.” 


REVIVISCENCE OF EARLIER 
MERITS 


We have warrant for crediting the 
sinner in particular with some value in 
what he has done and suffered, our rea- 
son being the prayer after the absolu- 
tion formula: “May the Passion of Our 
Lord Jesus Christ, the merits of the 
Blessed Virgin Mary and of all the 
Saints, whatever good you shall have 
done, and evil you shall have endured, 
be to you unto remission of sins, in- 
crease of grace and reward of eternal 
life.” It is true, as St. Thomas ex- 
plains (III, Q. Ixxxix, art. 6), that 
“opera mortua, idest sine charitate 
facta,” cannot come to life through 
the Sacrament of Penance. But we are 
not here predicating a reviviscence of 
what was never alive, which would be 
an impossibility, but assessing retro- 
spectively the purpose of the sinner’s 
“vood” works and sufferings borne as 
a member of Christ’s Mvstical Body. 

We must repeat that whatever afflic- 
tions may be imposed on the sinner, he 
cannot take and offer them “ex con- 
digno” in satisfaction or in reparation. 
Even if we regard them as bound up 
with the offering by Christ in the 
Masses he has heard in particular, and 
the Holv Sacrifice in general as con- 
tinuing and applying the precious 
blood-shedding of Calvary, it is only 
in a limited and qualified sense. The 
suffering that the sinner undergoes is, 
in God’s designs, for the purpose of 
bringing him to repentance; for his own 
reformation first and foremost. yet 
possibly to be applied indirectly in 
some manner in virtue of his ultimately 


offering them when he regains the state 
of grace. 

There are familiar examples that 
could be cited, many of them having 
similar features. The man, for in- 
stance, away from Mass and the Sacra- 
ments for years, may have no great 
vices, but be guilty of occasional intem- 
perance and conscious of other unre- 
pented sin. He is not yet prepared to 
return to his duties, but declares his in- 
tention of doing so at some future 
time. He never goes to bed at night 
without saying some short prayer. He 
also asks others to pray for him. He is 
often confined to the house with arthri- 
tis, from which he then suffers agonies, 
and in the bad weather has bouts of 
bronchitis. We may well ask to what 
extent his sufferings eventually con- 
tribute, in the scales of divine justice, 
towards his own reformation, and what 
reparatory value they can have for the 
sins of others to whom he would do 
good if he could. 


GREAT DIFFICULTY IN 
ASSESSING STATE OF GRACE 


It is not out of place here to remark 
that, in considering particular cases, it 
is virtually impossible to assess the 
state of grace. We can only observe 
objectively; the apparent sinner may 
not be grievously so, and much of the 
merit we should like to credit him with 
may be actually deserved; reparatory 
works that we may hope to ascribe to 
him may be fully performed. The 
habit of non-attendance at Mass, and 
neglect of the Sacraments, may be due 
to ill-health or faulty upbringing. 
There may be extenuating circum- 
stances which reduce the guilt of other 
sins. There may be, for one reason or 
another, a lack of responsibility on the 
man’s part for waywardness. As an 
experienced pastor has said: “God may 
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often have to allow for muddled minds 
rather than forgive willful sin.” 

But all this must not be pressed too 
far; it is merely put forward to stress 
that the sin may sometimes be more 
apparent than real. We have the fact 
that the sinner may suffer, and that his 
suffering is not wasted but applied in 
some way for his ultimate conversion. 
We have the possibility that, while he 
suffers and from a retrospective inten- 
tion when he regains the state of grace, 
his suffering may assist the grand work 
of reparation made by Christ’s Mysti- 
cal Body in union with His Sacrifice of 
the Cross. 

What is this but to say that any 
work of reparation which may be as- 
cribed to the sinner derives from the 
direct reparation made by the friends 
of God? Any value that it may have 
comes from those who are suffering for 
him. His affliction is, in the designs 


of God, to bring him to repentance. 
But the affliction itself has to be won 
for him, as a grace, by some member of 
Christ willingly making reparation for 
him. 

Whatever reparation the sinner may 
make is, therefore, the reparation that 
is being made for him. Its value lies 
not in itself but in that of someone who 
has the strict qualification of the state 
of grace to perform reparatory works. 
Soul reacts on soul, and Almighty God 
may use the sinner as a conductor in 
administering grace. But the sinner 
does not originate works of reparation, 
which require the state of grace for 
their proper performance. 

If sinners make reparation, its 
worth is strictly dependent on that of 
those who make reparation for them. 
And all reparation derives from the one 
Sacrifice of Christ on Calvary, renewed 
daily on our altars. 
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Homilies on the Liturgy of the Sundays and Feasts 
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Septuagesima Sunday 


On Jealousy 


“And when they, the laborers, received payment, they murmured against the 
householder” (Matt., xx. 11). 


SYNOPSIS: 

Introductory: The parable of the laborers 
in the vineyard. Its application to the 
vice of jealousy. 

I. Nature and malice of jealousy. 

Il. Effects of jealousy. 

III. Remedies. 


The Gospel of to-day consists of a 
parable related by Our Lord and known 
as the parable of the laborers in the 
vineyard. Let me recall it to you 
briefly before dwelling on the lesson or 
one of the lessons which He teaches us 
by means of it. 

Well, the scene is a market-place 
where some men are gathered together 
with a view to being taken on as 
laborers on some farm. In parts of 
Ireland such a market-place is known 
as a hiring fair. When an employer 
came looking for labor, the men would 
be lined up for inspection and he would 
make his choice. In the parable the 
owner of a vineyard comes looking for 
laborers. He takes on a certain num- 
ber, undertaking to give each man a 
silver piece for the day’s work. After 
these men had been working for some 
time, he sees that he must hire some 
more men if the work is to be finished. 
So he goes back to the market-place 





and takes on several more. This 
happens twice more. At last near the 
close of the day he finds that he still 
has not enough workers. So he comes 
back once more and finds a few still 
unemployed. “How is it,” he says to 
them, “that you are still standing here 
and have done nothing all day?” They 
answer: “Because nobody has_ hired 
us.” So he tells them to join the other 
workers in the vineyard. 

At the end of the day’s work the 
owner of the vineyard tells his steward 
or bailiff to pay off the laborers, start- 
ing with the late-comers. Each of 
these receives a silver piece. When the 
men who had been hired earlier in the 
day saw this, they began to grumble. 
They went to the employer and com- 
plained that men who had worked only 
an hour or so were receiving the same 
pay as they themselves who had been 
working all day—who had, as they put 
it, borne the day’s burden and the heat. 
But the employer answered the man 
who made the complaint: “My friend, 
I am not doing you any wrong. We 
agreed that your wages should be a 
silver piece. If I choose to give the 
same to the late-comers, am I not free 
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to do what I like with my own money? 
Why should you be jealous because I 
am generous?”! I have, without alter- 
ing the meaning of this passage of 
Holy Seripture, expressed it in more 
familiar terms. 


A TYPICAL EXAMPLE OF 
JEALOUSY 


The complaint of the laborer is a 
typical example of the vice of jealousy. 
I will ask you to think with me for a 
few minutes about the nature of this 
vice, its evil effects, and the means that 
we might use to rid ourselves of it. 

Now, what exactly is jealousy? 
Well, I think it is enough to describe it 
as an inward regret and displeasure at 
the welfare of our neighbor, owing 
usually to the fact that, as we imagine, 
his good fortune puts him on a higher 
level than ourselves. I am sure you 
will have no difficulty in recalling ex- 
amples of that. There are several strik- 
ing examples narrated in the Bible. 
Thus, King Saul conceived jealousy of 
David because David was praised for 
his feats of valor in war more highly 
than the king himself. So intense was 
this jealousy that it actually led Saul to 
attempt the murder of his young rival. 
Long before that we read that Joseph’s 
brothers were so jealous of quite ordi- 
nary favors shown him by their father 
Jacob that they hated the boy and 
wanted to kill him. Earlier still we are 
told that Satan’s hatred and seduction 
of our first parents, who had done him 
no wrong, was due to envy of their 
happiness in Paradise. Jealousy of our 
Divine Lord’s influence with the people 
led the Seribes and Pharisees to plot 
His destruction and finally to bring 
about His Passion and death (Matt., 
xxvii. 18). 


* St. Matthew’s Greek translates literally the 
Hebrew idiom of an “evil eye,” meaning 
jealousy. 
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Before explaining the peculiar evil 
and malice of jealousy it is necessary to 
guard against a possible misunderstand- 
ing. We sometimes say to a friend: “T 
envy you your cheerful looks: I wish I 
could always feel as cheerful as you 
do.” Does that imply jealousy? Not 
at all. Unless indeed we were so ill- 
natured as to feel a grudge against him 
for being cheerful. Similarly it is no 
harm to wish you had a nicer house to 
live in, as nice a house as so and so. 
That does not normally mean that we 
feel resentment against so and so for 
having a nice house. And so it is not 
jealousy as I described it a moment 
ago. 


JEALOUSY AS AN OFFENSE 
AGAINST CHARITY 


Jealousy as I described it just now is 
a detestable vice and one of which a 
man ought to be heartily ashamed. In- 
deed, the fact that jealous people con- 
ceal their jealousy and even refuse to 
admit it shows that they know it to be 
a shameful thing. But it is something 
worse than shameful; it is sinful. 

The tenth commandment of God, as 
it appears in the Book of Deuteronomy 
(chapter v) reads thus: “Thou shalt not 
covet thy neighbor’s house, nor his field, 
nor his manservant, nor his maid- 
servant, nor his ox, nor his ass, nor any- 
thing that is his.” Well, you may not 
have much difficulty in refraining from 
coveting your neighbor’s ox or his ass, 
or even his field, but what about his 
motor car, his television set, his fine 
residence, or his wealth in general? 
If you are jealous of him, resentful 
against him, because he has these things 
which you do not have, are you not 
sinning against the tenth command- 
ment? 

What is still more obvious is that you 
are sinning against the great command- 
ment of charity, the love of our neigh- 
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bor as ourselves. Not only do you not 
wish him all the good you have your- 
self and more, you are actually dis- 
pleased and sore at his having certain 
goods, and that merely because you 
haven’t them yourself. Or you are 
angry and bitter against some person 
who has obtained a position which you 
failed to obtain, or who is in some way 
more influential and successful than 
you. 


JEALOUSY CAN POISON 
ONE’S OWN HAPPINESS 


From the examples of the effects of 
jealousy which I have given you, you 
can see that it may lead, as indeed it 
often has led, to murder. But without 
going so far as that, it has very evil 
effects. Jealous people cannot bear to 
see those whom they think inferior to 
themselves in qualifications rise above 
them in learning, in merit, in success, 
in credit with others. Such jealousy 
can poison their own happiness and it 
can lead on to other sins—sins of detrac- 
tion and calumny. for instance, for 
jealous people are ingenious in finding 
out or inventing the faults and short- 
comings of the envied person and in at- 
tributing his success to anything ex- 
cept his merits, as the Pharisees at- 
tributed Our Lord’s miracles to the 
devil. They will put it down to back- 
stairs influence, to underhand dealings, 
to downright dishonesty. They will be 
positively pleased and glad to see the 
envied person humiliated or exposed; 
they will gloat over his misfortunes. 

Jealousy is one of the causes of class 
hatred, which is often stirred up among 
the workers by false and unchristian 
leaders. And class hatred among the 
poor or at all events the less well-to-do 
against the wealthier classes leads to 
that class war which is one of the 
means used by Communists to attain 
their ends. Listen to this sentence from 


the Gospel of St. Matthew: “Ye have 
heard that it was said: ‘Thou shalt love 
thy neighbor and hate thine enemy.’ 
But I tell you, love your enemies and 
pray for them that persecute you. . 
If you love them that love you, what 
reward have you? And if ye salute 
your brethren only, what do ye more 
than others? Do not even the heathen 
do as much?” (Matt., v. 48-47). Some- 
thing more is expected of Christians. 
What can we do to check and, as far 
as possible, altogether root out all 
tendency in ourselves towards jealousy? 
If only we could get rid of discontent- 
edness, we should have gone far to rid 
ourselves of jealousy. For if we were 
contented with what God has given us, 
we should have no reason to look with 
envy and jealousy on what others have. 
It might be a good thing for our happi- 
ness and peace of soul if our frame of 
mind were that of the wise man in the 
Book of Proverbs (xxx. 8): “Give me, 
O Lord, neither beggary nor riches; give 
me only the necessaries of life.” Give 
me, he might have added, just such 
gifts and talents as are needed for my 
allotted task in life. So much for the 
natural order, and then in the spiritual 
order if only we could all say with St. 
Ignatius: “Give me, O Lord, Thy love 
and Thy grace. These are enough for 
me.” Would there then be any room 
for jealousy and bitter envy? 


LAWFUL AMBITION IS NOT 
A FORM OF JEALOUSY 


But let me not be misunderstood. 
There is no question of condemning law- 
ful and reasonable ambition. When I 
say that contentedness is a laudable 
and desirable frame of mind, I mean 
that the true Christian attitude ought 
to be deep thankfulness for all God’s 
gifts in the past and in the present. 
This provisional contentedness, if I 
may call it so, need not hinder us from 
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vigorous efforts to improve our lot, if 
it really calls for improvement. This 
is something very different from a state 
of perpetual unrest and discontented- 
ness, something very different from con- 
stant readiness to inflict any amount 
of distress and suffering on our fellow 
human beings in order that we may gain 
our ends—that we may, for instance, 
improve a standard of living that is al- 
ready reasonably high. 

And so we come back to the com- 
plaint of the laborers in thé vineyard 
who were discontented and indignant 
because other workers received the 
sames wages as they did. The em- 
ployer rightly told them that their com- 
plaint was unfounded and that they 
were guilty of jealousy. What if that 
night they had come and wrecked the 
vineyard and beaten or boycotted the 
late-comers? Such things have hap- 
pened. But, even apart from that, the 
laborers would have done well to heed 
the advice given by St. John the Bap- 
tist to the soldiers who came to hear 
his preaching: “Be content with your 
pay” (Luke, iii. 14). Even more mis- 


guided and more guilty were and are 
the Scribes and Pharisees, ancient and 
modern, who in their jealousy resort 
to calumny in order to injure or ruin 
those whom they envy as more for- 
tunate, richer, or more successful than 
themselves. Professional jealousy, 
trade jealousy, and jealousy between 
rival organizations and institutions can 
have such an extreme effect as this. 

My dear brethren, I feel that if on 
the one hand you will think a little 
about the evil nature and the danger of 
this vice, and on the other hand go over 
in your mind all the gifts and blessings 
you owe to your Creator, there will be 
little danger of your giving way to feel- 
ing# of resentful jealousy against your 
neighbor. 


*Commentators take the vineyard as repre- 
senting the Church, and the market-place as 
the world from which men are called to labor 
in the Church. Those called at the first, third, 
and sixth hour are the Jews, those at the 
eleventh the Gentiles. And the jealousy, 
which made itself felt only too plainly in the 
early days of Christianity, was that felt by 
the Jews and the converts from Judaism 
against the converts from heathendom. This, 
which is probably the principal application 
of the parable, does not preclude other ap- 
plications. 


Sexagesima Sunday 


On the Hearing of Sermons 


“The Sower went forth to sow his seed . 


The seed is the word of God” 


(Luke, viii. 5, 11). 


SYNOPSIS: 

Introduction: A parable on the way hearers 
react to God’s word, to what God has to 
say to. them. 

I. The ways in which God speaks to us. 
(a) In the Holy Scriptures. 
(b) In books on religious subjects. 
(c) In sermons. 
IT. Dispositions of the hearers—unfruitful 
soil. 
(a) Those who do not go to sermons 
because they dislike them. 
(b) Those who cannot spare the 
time. 
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(c) Those who at once forget what 
they have heard. 

(d) People who like sermons but 
not for the right reasons. 

(e) People who apply the sermon to 
anybody except themselves. 


ITI. The ideal dispositions for deriving fruit 
from sermons. 


IV. Weekly sermons are not enough. More 
is needed. 
(a) Annual mission or retreat. 
(b) Catholic reading. 
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The passage of Holy Scripture read 
as the Gospel of to-day’s Mass is Our 
Lord’s wonderful parable of the Sower 
who went forth to sow his seed. Under 
the figure of the seed falling on the soil 
as the laborer sows it Our Lord de- 
scribes for all time the very different 
ways in which various kinds of people 
receive and respond to what God has 
to say to them. 

Perhaps your first reaction on read- 
ing or hearing the parable and the ex- 
planation given of it by Our Lord Him- 
self is to say to yourself: “But God has 
never said anything to me.” Are you 
so sure of that? No doubt you have 
never heard God speaking to you in 
audible words. And yet it is certain 
that many times and in many ways you 
have heard His word, you have heard 
what He has deigned to say to you. 
How can that be? 


THE SCRIPTURES CONVEY 

THE WORD OF GOD 

Well, in the first place, you have 
often heard the Holy Scriptures de- 
scribed as the Word of God, which in- 
deed they are, for they were inspired 
by God and convey God’s truth, God’s 
mind, God’s wishes, God’s commands, 
God’s warnings to those who read 
them. Just as when you read a letter 
from a friend he is really speaking to 
you although you do not hear his voice, 
so when we read or hear this parable 
our Divine Lord is speaking to you and 
me. 

In a less direct though very important 
sense God speaks to us through books 
which treat of sacred subjects in a way 
that is in accordance with Catholic 
doctrine, not only what we call spiri- 
tual reading but all the books in which 
Catholic truth is in various ways con- 
veyed to the reader. The writers of 
such books are sowers of God’s words. 

Likewise, God is speaking to the 


hearers when His words and His teach- 
ings are conveyed to them in sermons 
and instructions by the priest in ful- 
fillment of one of the gravest duties of 
the priestly office. He too is a sower 
who goes forth to sow the seed of the 
word of God. 

You see then that the applications 
of this parable are very wide, but in 
what I shall say to you I shall lay 
special stress on its application to the 
hearing of sermons and _ instructions, 
for the subject of all such discourses is 
ultimately drawn from the Sacred 
Scriptures, the word of God in the full- 
est sense, and especially from the teach- 
ings of Christ, the Son of God, as they 
are recorded in the New Testament. 

The seed, Our Lord tells us, stands 
for the word of God. It is sown in 
human souls. Will it spring up and 
bear fruit? That will depend on two 
things—on the nature of the soil, deep 
and fertile or hard and thin, and on 
what happens to the seed after it is 
sown. So it is with the word of God in 
the sermon of a preacher. Of itself, the 
word of God is as fecund and fruitful 
as any seed could be. ‘For living,” 
says St. Paul, “is the word of God, and 
energizing, and penetrating . 
and a judge of the thoughts and opin- 
ions of the heart” (Heb., iv. 4). 


ALONG WITH THE SEED COMES 
THE GRACE OF GOD 


And along with the seed goes the 
grace of God which enables it to be 
fruitful. That grace will not be re- 
fused to those of good will. But unless 
God chooses to work a miracle, the 
effect of the word of God when preached 
will depend, partly no doubt on the 
preacher, but much more on the disposi- 
tions, the frame of mind, of the hearers. 
So, let us consider in the light of the 
parable what those dispositions too 
often are and what they ought to be. 
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Well there are those, to begin with, 
who say they hate sermons and never 
hear one if they can help it. What good 
are they anyhow? You, my dear 
brethren, do not belong to that class of 
persons or you would hardly be listening 
to me now. Yet, it is worth while con- 
sidering for a moment this frame of 
mind, a curious one in view of the fact 
that preaching has always been one of 
the great institutions of Christianity: it 
vas through the preaching of the 
Apostles and_ their that 
Christianity was spread through the 
world. “Whosoever,” says St. Paul 
(Rom., x. 138-15, 17), “shall call upon 
the name of the Lord shall be saved. 
But how are they to call upon Him 
unless they have believed in Him? 
And how are they to believe in Him of 
whom they have not heard? And how 
are they to hear without a preacher? ... 
Therefore, faith comes through hearing, 
and hearing is through the word of 
God” as it is preached. 


successors 


ARE SERMONS UNNECESSARY 
IN OUR MODERN DAY? 


It may be that.the person who does 
not go to sermons is such a fully in- 
structed Catholic that he knows prac- 
tically everything there is to know 
about the Faith and how to practise it. 
It may be, I say, that persons of that 
kind exist, though I myself have not so 
far met with a specimen of them. And 
if our friend is a layman, how he came 
by his remarkable knowledge is some- 
thing of a mystery. Did he acquire it 
in his home or in his school or through 
personal reading? I trust the parents 
among you will not take it amiss if I 
say that for most of them the physical 
well-being of their children and later 
their equipment for getting on in the 
world are so absorbing that religious 
and moral instruction tends to be 
crowded out. To mention almost at 
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random some of the subjects needed in 
such instruction, do you all teach your 
children self-denial, hatred of sin, do- 
ing the will of God, love of the poor, 
humility, piety, patience, avoidance of 
temptation, not to mention all the chief 
doctrines and practices of Catholic 
Christianity? Perhaps all these things 
are taught in school? One hopes so, 
but in point of fact boys and girls at 
school-leaving age commonly have at 
best but a rudimentary knowledge of 
their religion. So, I am afraid I must 
go on believing that even the most 
ordinary sermon can teach one some- 
thing or remind one of something or 
prick one’s conscience about something. 
And so I cannot admit the plea of 
persons who say they hate sermons and 
never go to one if they can help it. 
The real reason may be that, if they 
went, they might hear some unpleasant 
home truths. 


MODERN EXCUSES FOR AVOIDING 
SERMONS 


The plea of those who say they can- 
not spare the time must at once be 
ruled out of court. The same people 
will have time to attend endless lectures 
(often duller than any sermon) when 
there is question of an examination for 
their profession, but they cannot attend 
one short sermon a week when there is 
question of their eternal salvation. 
They have time for the theatre and 
the movies, for sport and for news- 
papers, but not for God. The day must 
come, and may come very soon, when 
all such persons will have to answer a 
final examination in which they will 
not be questioned on sciences and 
mathematics, medicine or law, motor 
cars or airplanes, and all the rest of 
this world’s interests and preoccupa- 
tions, but simply on how they have done 
their duty in life—in a word, how they 
have served God. 
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Others there are who will not say 
that they hate sermons, or that they 
cannot find time to listen to them. 
No, they will on occasion go to hear 
the sermon and will listen attentively 
Then they return to their 
ordinary way of life and become so 


enough. 


immersed in the business of making 
money or in household affairs or in 
mere pleasures and amusements that 
very soon they forget completely the 
lesson they have heard at the sermon. 
As Our Lord says in the parable, ‘the 
seed is choked by the cares and the 
riches and the pleasures of life and 
never produces any fruit.” 


PEOPLE WHO LIKE SERMONS 
FOR THE WRONG REASON 


There are people who positively de- 
light in sermons, but they do not really 
go to hear the sermon itself but to stare 
at the preacher 





a fine figure of a man 
—and to enjoy his eloquence, his pleas- 
ant voice, his fine delivery. They are 
like the good lady who when asked what 
the sermon was about answered raptur- 
ously: “Did you notice how beautifully 
he pronounced that 
tamia?” 


word Mesopo- 
Or like that other who, when 
asked if she understood everything the 
preacher said, replied that she wouldn’t 
dare understand. That would be a piece 
of presumption on her part. I am 
afraid that in both cases those sermons 
failed of their intended effect. 

And there is another type of person 
who enjoys sermons, not this time be- 
cause of the preacher but of what he 
says. Women with husbands who spend 
too much in the saloon enjoy a good 
strong sermon against drunkenness. In 
fact, the severer the sermon is, the more 
they enjoy it. But if the preacher talks 
against vain and frivolous fashions, or 
takes as his theme jealousy, backbiting, 
gossip, and the like, they don’t enjoy it 
at all. The dishonest and the avari- 


cious are quite complacent when the 
sermon is against the impure and the 
intemperate. But if the preacher pro- 
ceeds to deal with giving alms or re- 
storing ill-gotten goods or certain shady 
proceedings in business, they think the 
sermon unpleasant and that the 
preacher is going outside his sphere. 
As the sermon goes on, people of this 
kind keep saying to themselves: “I wish 
so and so would take that to heart”— 
or: “If only so and so were here, he 
would be taught a much-needed lesson 
and might mend his ways.” The fact 
is, as St. Augustine says, that they love 
the truth when it shines on others, but 
not when it reproaches themselves. 


PROPER DISPOSITIONS FOR 
HEARING A SERMON 


No, if you would derive any benefit 
at all from sermons, you will have to 
go to them in a very different frame of 
mind, namely, in the dispositions of 
those spoken of by Our Lord in the 
parable—“those who with a right and 
good heart have heard the word and 
hold fast thereto, and bear fruit in 
patience” (Luke, vill. 15, Westminster 
Version). 

Here we have from the lips of our 
Divine Lord Himself a description of 
the ideal frame of mind in which to 
hear a sermon. If you reflect upon His 
words, you will find how much they 
imply. They imply that we should go 
to hear preaching in the humble convic- 
tion that we have much to learn about 
our Catholic religion and how to prac- 





. tise it, that we need enlightenment and 


guidance, for we are all of us in many 
ways ignorant or forgetful of sacred 
things, all of us unspiritual. We should 
go in the spirit of the psalmist who said: 
“Thy word is a lamp to guide my feet 
and a light upon my path” (Ps. exviii. 
105). We should listen attentively— 
not, as some do, staring about with a 
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bored expression and even yawning, not 
to speak of simply going to sleep. I 
might well apologize to this congrega- 
tion for even mentioning such manners, 
which would be insulting if you were 
speaking to a friend or even a chance 
acquaintance. 

And, if you really desire to derive 
any benefit from what you hear, it is 
surely undesirable to listen in a merely 
critical frame of mind. True, it would 
be useless to pretend that a sermon 
with poor delivery and very ordinary 
matter is a good one from a literary or 
oratorical point of view. But that is 
not the question for the hearers. They 
ought simply to be anxious to derive 
from it any benefit they can, and should 
maintain the attitude said to have been 
requested of the audience in a Far 
Western saloon or dance hall: “Please 
don’t shoot; the musician is doing his 
best.” 


MERE ATTENDANCE AT SERMONS 
IS NOT ENOUGH 


But even if the preachers do their 
best, that best is not enough in these 
days of ours, at all events for Catholics 
who confine themselves to hearing one 
short sermon each Sunday—and there 
are many who do not hear as much as 
that. For the little seed of the word 
of God sown in their minds on Sunday 


is apt to be smothered or swept away 
during the next six days by a mass of 
uneatholic, unchristian, secular litera- 
ture, with an unreligious and amoral, 
not to say immoral, outlook—literature 
and radio and television and movies 
that are for the most part frivolous, 
worldly, worthless when not positively 
evil. Hence the imperative need for 
Catholics who would be Catholic in 
their thought and in their lives—the 
need, I say, of two things, namely: first 
an annual retreat or mission, and sec- 
ondly the reading of Catholic literature 
—at the very least the regular reading 
of one Catholic weekly, but if possible 
a good deal more than that. Those of 
you who are readers of novels may, if 
you wish, read (though not exclusively ) 
plenty of novels by Catholic authors 
which are at least as good as any others 
both in eentertainment value and in 
other values as well. In every other 
field of literature also Catholic writers 
have produced fine works. Why not 
read some of them, at least occasion- 
ally? In that way you will preserve 
or acquire a Catholic outlook on a great 
variety of subjects. And by such read- 
ing the good seed sown in sermons and 
instructions will be nourished and made 
fruitful. And the seed is the word of 


God. Amen. 


Quinquagesima Sunday 


On Spiritual Blindness 


“Lord, [grant] that I may see” (Luke, xviii. 41). 


SYNOPSIS: 
Introduction. Our Lord and the blind. 
I. Physical blindness; its hardships and 

handicaps. 

II. Spiritual blindness: in what it consists. 
What Our Lord said of tt. 

III. Causes or sources of spiritual blindness. 
(a) Materialism and worldliness. 
(b) Intellectual pride. 
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(c) Unbridled sensuality. 
IV. The remedy. 


In to-day’s Gospel, my dear brethren, 
we read the story of the cure by our 
Divine Lord of a man afflicted with 
blindness. This is not the only instance 
of such a cure recorded in detail in the 
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Gospels. All four Evangelists relate 
with full particulars a number of other 
1 Indeed, when Our 
Lord was asked on one occasion whether 
He was really the Messiah longed for 
during so many centuries by the Jews, 
He began His answer by saying: “Go 
and report to John what ye have heard 
and seen: the blind see .” (Matt., 
xi. 4; Luke, vil. 22). 


cures of blindness. 


BLINDNESS ONE OF THE SADDEST 
AFFLICTIONS 


Does it not seem to us natural that 
the compassion of Our Lord should be 
deeply stirred on meeting with the blind 
when we consider what a sad affliction 
blindness is. All of us feel sympathy 
for blind people, but few, I think, are 
able to bring home to themselves all 
that blindness involves. .Let us think 
of it in this way. First suppose that in 
a certain year the sky was so overcast 


that the sun was never visible. Not a 
single ray pierced the clouds. Imagine 


the gloom of that year. Yet, there 
would still be light enough for most 
But let us go further and 
suppose that, as in the Arctic regions, 
the sun did not rise for many months 
at a time. There would still be the 
moon and stars. But if we further sup- 
pose that during all that sunless period 
the sky night and day was covered 
with thick clouds. Imagine your dis- 
having to live month after 


purposes. 


tress at 
month in total darkness, though even 
then you could look forward to the time 
when the clouds would roll away and 
the glorious sun would shine once more 
upon the world. The blind have no 
such hope: they know that for all their 
days they must live in total darkness, 
unrelieved by any glimmering of light. 

Ah, darkness! There is the great 
affliction of the blind—never to see sun 


‘Eg., Matt., xi. 5, xii. 22, xi. 30, xxi. 14, and 
parallel passages; John, 1x. 7. 


nor moon nor stars nor the soft glow of 
a fire, never to see the blue of the sky, 
the green of grass and trees, the colors 
of the flowers. Well might Milton, him- 
self a blind man, make the blinded 
Samson cry out: 


O dark, dark, dark amid the blaze of 
noon, 

Irrecoverably dark, total eclipse 

Without all hope of day. 


And then there is the helplessness and 
dependence that accompanies blindness. 
For almost every purpose, for almost 
all occupations, even to go from place 
to place sight is needed. The help of 
other people must make up for loss of 
eyesight, other people must earn or 
supply the livelihood of the blind. 
Thus, Milton puts into the mouth of 
Samson the words: 


O loss of sight, of thee 1 most complain, 

Blind among enemies. Oh worse than 
chains, 

Dungeon, or beggary, or decrepit age. 

In power of others, never in my own, 

Searce half I seem to live! 


Happily in these days of ours, especially 
since the two world wars wherein thou- 
sands of young men were blinded for 
life, much has been done to mitigate 
the hardships of blindness. To-day 
there is hardly an avocation in life in 
which men and women without sight 
are not succeeding. A way has ‘been 
opened for them into literature, the 
arts, law, politics, commerce, agricul- 
ture, sport. A blind man rose to be 
Postmaster General of England. It is 
now possible for them to read, to write, 
to play musical instruments. The radio 
is for them a source of almost endless 
interest and pleasure, and there are few 
more deserving charities than the pro- 
vision of wireless sets for the blind. 
These things mitigate indeed the 
hardships of the blind, but all of them 
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combined do not restore their sight, do 
not give back to them the light of day. 
They still walk in darkness. 


SPIRITUAL BLINDNESS IS 
ESPECIALLY LAMENTABLE 


My dear brethren, besides those de- 
prived of physical eyesight there are 
many others who walk in darkness, 
others who are blind, not by the absence 
of physical eyesight, but through lack 
of spiritual vision. Their condition in 
this life may seem far less distressing, 
but in view of the life to come it is far 
more perilous. Spiritual blindness is 
a state of mind and will which prevents 
men from seeing the essential truths of 
salvation, or at all events from seeing 
them clearly and distinctly enough to 
act according to those truths. They 
fail to see the beauty of virtue and 
goodness, the hatefulness and folly of 
sin. They are too blind to see the 
dangers of their soul in time to avoid 
them. All of us, I fear, are blind at 
times to our own faults and failings, 
though we are but too sharp-sighted 
concerning the faults of others. And 
there are those who seem to be blind 
to everything except to what concerns 
the self, the lower self and its little 
affairs and interests and pleasures; they 
are blind to the true interests of their 
souls. 

In speaking of this spiritual blind- 
ness | have in mind not the poor 
heathen, nor rationalists and unbe- 
lievers, but Christians, Catholics, you 
yourselves, my dear brethren. 

Christ Our Lord spoke of this spiri- 
tual blindness, which He called the 
blindness of the heart. It grieved and 
even angered Him when He found it 
among those who ought to have been 
enlightened. On one occasion, as St. 
Mark tells us, when He asked the 
Pharisees whether it was lawful to heal 
on the Sabbath and they would not 


answer, “He looked round upon them 
with indignation, grieving over the 
blindness* of their heart” (Mark, iii. 
5). He denounced in unsparing terms 
those Pharisees and scribes as_ blind 
und leaders of the blind (Matt., xxiii. 
16-24). 


CAUSES WHICH LEAD TO 
SPIRITUAL BLINDNESS 


This spiritual blindness may befall 
those who are so wholly immersed and 
absorbed in money-making and all that 
concerns it that they never give a 
thought to higher things, or, if they do, 
these higher, spiritual things seem to 
them unsubstantial and unreal, till at 
length these things are to them as 
though they were not. They have eyes 
only for the material things of life and 
see nothing else. The same blindness 
is apt to come upon those who think 
only of material welfare, comfort, 
luxury, amusement. Theirs is a world 
of meals and motor cars, clothes and 
stores, movies and parties. The spiri- 
tual world and their own spiritual life 
are as nothing to them, such things are 
to them as colors to the color-blind. 

But spiritual blindness may come 
from quite different sources, and one 
of these is pride of intellect. It is the 
blindness of those who will not see, who 
shut their eyes to everything that their 
very limited reason fails to account for, 
everything that does not conform to 
their sense of the fitness of things. 
They will accept nothing on the au- 
thority of others, take nothing on faith. 
And so the unseen, the spiritual, known 
only by faith, comes to have no meaning 
for them. 

Finally there are the sensual, espe- 
cially those who habitually indulge in 
sins of the flesh, for, as St. Paul says, 


*The Greek word that is used here is by 
other translators rendered “hardness.” It is 


also used in the same way by St. Paul (Ephes., 
iv. IS) in reference to the Gentiles. 
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“the flesh lusteth against the spirit” 
(Gal., v. 17), and elsewhere (I Cor., 
ii. 14) he writes: “The sensual man 
perceiveth not [that is, he is blind to] 
the things that are of the spirit of God, 
for they are folly to him and he cannot 
understand them.” There is no question 
here of the lawful use of lawful matri- 
mony, but of unlawful, unbridled, all- 
absorbing sensuality, degrading the 
body and polluting the thoughts so that 
spiritual things can find no entrance 
there. 


SEEKING A REMEDY FOR 
SPIRITUAL BLINDNESS 


If there be in any of us any symp- 
toms or beginnings of this spiritual 
blindness, where are we to seek a 
remedy? Surely from Him who while 
He lived on earth loved to give sight to 
the blind, and who, speaking of spirit- 


ual blindness, said: “I have come into 
this world that they who see not may 
see” (John, ix. 39). For He is the true 
light that enlighteneth every man that 
cometh into this world (John, i. 9), 
and “he that followeth Him walketh 
not in darkness [like the blind] but 
hath the light of life’? (John, viii. 12). 
Pray then to Him and your very 
prayers will be an antidote to spiritual 
blindness. And meanwhile put away 
from you those causes of spiritual blind- 
ness which I have just enumerated. 
Then with full confidence of being 
heard, you may cry to Him like the 
blind man in the Gospel: “Lord, that I 
may see.” Let me see myself as Thou 
dost see me, with all my sins and short- 
comings. Let me see Thyself as Thou 
really art, in all Thy beauty and love- 
ableness, that I may come to know, to 
worship, and to love Thee. Amen. 


First Sunday in Lent 


On Temptation 


“Then Jesus was led by the Spirit into the wilderness to be tempted by the devil” 
Matt., iv. 1). 


SYNOPSIS: 
Introduction. The humiliation of Christ’s 
temptation by the devil. 

I. Nature and sources of temptation. 
(a) In what temptation consists. 
(b) Whence it comes: 
(1) From the devil. 
(2) From ourselves. 
(3) From other persons. 
Il. Various kinds of temptations. 
(a) Sensuality. 
(b) Against faith. 
(c) To discouragement. 
III. Means of resisting God’s help, but on 
condition that: 
(a) We have recourse to Him in 
prayer. 
(b) We use the will God gave us for 
self-control. 

Conclusion: We can turn temptation into 

a means for gaining merit. 


Have you ever realized, my -dear 
brethren, how amazing are these words 
of the Evangelist? Christ, God made 
man, the only begotten Son of God, 
Second Person of the Blessed Trinity, 
permits Himself to be tempted, to be 
invited to act against the will of al- 
mighty God, by Satan, the evil spirit, 
the foul fiend. Humiliation could go 
no further than that. To be in the 
presence of the Evil One, to be spoken 
to by him, surely that seems to us more 
than a humiliation, rather a gross in- 
dignity and an insult. 

Yet, Christ Our Lord endured it and 
endured it for our sakes, because from 
the first whisperings .of the enemy of 
mankind to Eve until the day of Judg- 
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ment it was and is the lot of men and 
women to be tempted. For temptation 
is part of the Divine plan for mankind. 
God calls each and every member of 
the human race to a life of unending 
happiness with Him in Heaven. But 
He has decreed that this magnificent 
prize may not be won without. effort, 
without a life-long struggle, and the 
hardest part of that struggle is resist- 
ance to temptation. 

And so as Our Saviour, our Leader, 
as one who was truly man, He under- 
went that trial by temptation, and as 
our model He showed us how to resist 
and overcome it. 


OUR PRONENESS TO TEMPTATION 


But temptation is for us something 
very different from what it was to 
Christ our Lord. For He was utterly 
sinless, wholly incapable of the slightest 
sin; we, alas, are actually prone to sin. 
So temptation could have no hold on 
Him, no appeal to Him. Far otherwise 
is it with us, weak human beings that 
we are. Temptation which is‘an invita- 
tion, an enticement to something that 
is sinful, meets with a response within 
us. There is in us a proneness to certain 
things that are evil, not indeed because 
they are evil, nor even because they 
are forbidden by God, but because they 
attract us, flatter us, feed our selfish- 
ness, stir up our passions, draw us to 
give way unlawfully to certain instincts 
which are part of our nature. 

Now, from where does temptation 
come to us, what are its sources? The 
existence of the devil and of his power 
to tempt us is a matter of our Catholic 
faith. It is clearly stated or implied 
throughout the Bible from the Book of 
Genesis to the Apocalypse. You may 
say: “I was never aware of being 
tempted by the devil; I have no evi- 
dence of it.”” That may well be, but is 
it surprising? Do you suppose that the 
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evil one would betray his presence and 
allow you to know that he was tempt- 
ing you? No, his approach is insidious 
—just a bare suggestion of evil, a no- 
tion that comes into our heads, we do 
not know how or whence, or a picture 
in our imagination. Who put it there? 
Often the thing suggested is harmless, 
or seems so. If you accept it or toy 
with it, then it may lead on to some- 
thing sinful. It often comes in the 
guise of something permissible, even 
good. Only the pleasant side is pre- 
sented and that is exaggerated. The 
pill is sugared but it is poison, not 
medicine. There is a wasp in the de- 
licious pear or plum, there is_ bitter 
poison at the bottom of the refreshing 
cup. Do not then be so foolish as to 
imagine that the devil can have no ho!d 
over you. 
AVOIDABLE SOURCES OF 
TEMPTATION 


But neither must you suppose that 
all your temptations come directly 
from the evil one. To put things in a 
human way, why should he trouble to 
tempt you when you readily allow 
yourselves to be led into evil by all 
sorts of things, when either you your- 
selves are the real causes of your 
temptations or other persons who are 
ueting as the devil’s instruments and 
doing his work for him? Why should 
he trouble to tempt a person who walks 
deliberately into occasions of sin? The 
girl who goes into lonely places with a 
stranger, or even with one she knows? 
The girl or man who frequents certain 
dance-halls where the very atmosphere 
reeks with sensuality and sin, or certain 
saloons and certain company in which 
intemperance is a foregone concluion. 
No need for the devil to tempt one who 
habitually practises self-indulgence of 
all kinds, or the readers of sexual novels 
und magazines, or the frequenters of 
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immodest films and shows. Such people 
are most effectively tempting them- 
selves. They love the danger. “He 
that loveth the danger,” says the Scrip- 
ture, “shall perish in it” (Eecelus., ii. 
27). 

Then there are the people who tempt 
others quite as efficiently as the devil 
could do it—those who lead the young 
and innocent into sin, the scandal-givers 
of whom Christ said: ‘‘ Whosoever shall 
scandalize one of these little ones that 
believe in me it were better for him that 
a millstone were hung around his neck 
and he were drowned in the depths of 
the sea” (Matt., xviii. 6)—better, that 
is, because it would be preferable to be 
drowned in the sea rather than in the 
depths of hell. There are those who 
sneer at virtue and piety and modesty, 
who play upon human respect so as to 
weaken faith and the practice of re- 
ligion. You know the kind of talk: 
“It’s all right to be religious, but there 
is such a thing as being over-pious, 
fanatical, perhaps. Youth comes only 
once: make the most of it while it lasts” 
(which might be wholesome advice but 
is Meant in another sense like: “Youth 
must have its fling, must sow its wild 
oats,” and soon). “You're not a monk, 
so don’t be strait-laced and Puritan. 
Do like those around you and don’t be 
an oddity. You must be modern and 
up-to-date, not prudish and early Vic- 
torian.” And all the rest of it. I need 
not mention direct enticements to sin 
coming not direct from the devil but 
from our fellow-mortals. 

There is no need to dwell upon the 
vast variety of ways in which tempta- 
tion may assail us. But there are three 
kinds of temptation which few escape. 
There are first the temptations of the 
flesh against the sixth and ninth com- 
mandments. No sex nor age is quite 
exempt from these. They are pecul- 
iarly dangerous because they arise out 


of the natural instinct of sex which God 
has implanted in us as part of our hu- 
man nature, but the exercise of which 
He has strictly limited to the purpose 
for which He implanted it. The world 
in which we live abounds in every form 
of temptation to sexual license— 
movies, Magazines, novels, advertise- 
ments, discussions in the press and on 
the radio, shows and songs—all these 
may reek with allurement and _ sug- 
vestiveness. 


TEMPTATIONS AGAINST THE 
FAITH 


A wholly different kind of tempta- 
tions are temptations against the Faith. 
Doubts arise of their own accord in the 
mind (quite possibly by suggestion of 
the evil one) or else they result from 
something we read (usually what we 
ought not to read) or from what we hear 
other people say. Now what the evil 
one suggests or what we read (though 
some people imagine anything they see 
in print must be right) or what other 
people say may be simply false, simply 
contrary to the facts. So, do not be in 
any hurry to accept it as true. Very 
likely, if you were better instructed in 
vour religion you would reject it at 
once. What then ought one to do? 
For one thing books about Catholic 
doctrine ought to be easily available 
either in your own home or in some 
Catholie library. Failing that, do not 
hesitate to call on some priest and 
simply put your difficulty to him. 

A third form of temptation often 
comes to good and holy people. It is 
the temptation to discouragement, to 
downheartedness, leading to want of 
confidence and trust in God. It may 
arise from an excessive sense of failure 
in the struggle to live a Christian life. 
It may arise from one form or other of 
ill-health. It may come from no defin- 
able cause. But from whatever cause 
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it may arise it is a dangerous state of 
mind and may lead to despair or may 
lay us open to even more serious temp- 
tations. We must pray against it and 
at the same time vigorously react and 
shake it from us. 


WITH GOD’S AID WE CAN 
CONQUER ALL TEMPTATION 


It would be only too easy, my dear 
brethren, to go on describing to you 
many other forms of temptation. It is 
impossible for us to be altogether free 
and exempt from temptation. The 
greatest saints have been tempted, often 
violently. Are we to conclude that it 
is practically impossible for us to re- 
sist? Most certainly not. We have St. 
Paul’s word for it that God will not 
permit us to be tempted in such a way 
that we cannot resist.1 God’s grace will 
enable us to be victorious over every 
temptation, however strong. But only 
on two conditions. . The first is that we 
pray for that grace, the second that we 
correspond to it by our own personal 
efforts. We pray for that grace every 
time we say in the Our Father “and 
lead us not into temptation but deliver 
us from evil.” But do we really pay 
attention to what we are saying? In 
any case when temptation comes, we 
should be ready with an aspiration to 
our Divine Lord and to Our Lady. 
But we must remember that the old 
saying is true—God helps those who 
help themselves. We must use the will 
that God gave us for self-control and 
the means that are available. God has 
not promised to save from yielding 
those who deliberately or carelessly ex- 
pose themselves to temptation, those 
who dally or toy with temptations, like 
the tippler who always took the road 
that passed the saloon in case he might 
be tempted to enter just to have a quick 
one. 


11 Cor., x. 13. 
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CULTIVATING SELF-CONTROL 

I have mentioned the will that God 
has given us for the purpose of self- 
control. Let us use it to control our 
eyes: we must often “turn the blind 
eye” if we are to avoid certain temp- 
tations. We must control our ears by 
firmly declining to listen to evil con- 
versations, dirty stories, or indeed any 
sex discussions. We must control our 
imagination, too, by excluding from it 
all impure images, or what is better 
still by having our mind habitually full 
of wholesome thoughts, interests, and 
preoccupations. In the same way with 
temptations to anger and hatred and 
jealousy. We must not brood over 
them. In temptation it is important to 
stop the beginning. It is good to nip 2 
noxious weed in the bud: it is better 
still to strike at the root of it. Do not 
be frightened or dismayed by tempta- 
tions. As long as they are only tempta- 
tions they are not sins: only actual 
consent can turn them into sins. 

In one way temptation may actually 
become for us a source of merit. Not 
that God actually tempts us. He tries 
us by suffering, but of course He never 
invites us or allures us to sin. But the 
firm and prayerful resistance to temp- 
tation is itself a meritorious action. 
Moreover, when under temptation, even 
if we do not fall, we come to feel our 
weakness and become aware of our 
danger because of that weakness. It is 
good for us to be humbled in this way. 
Ic is very difficult to convert to sobriety 
the drinker who is too proud to admit 
that he could ever be a drunkard, or 
even be guilty of intoxication. No, let 
us all humbly admit that we are all 
weak, that there are depths to which 
we could not fall were it not for the 
grace of God. Once convinced of that. 
we shall know how to resist temp- 
tation and even turn it to glorious gain. 


* Epistle of St. James, iv. 7. 
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Teacher Help to the Retarded 
Child 


By the RIGHT REV. MSGR. PAUL E. CAMPBELL, A.M., Litt.D., LL.D. 


—_ TEACHER is eager to 
provide better educational opportuni- 
ties for the mentally retarded chil- 
dren in his class. Ideally every school 
system should have a Division of Spe- 
cial Education charged with the respon- 
sibility of planning for the education of 
all mentally retarded children. Un- 
fortunately few schools and few systems 
are able to provide such a division of 
special education. Where an adequate 
special class program is not available, 
the teacher must have recourse to ma- 
terial developed specifically for his use 
and guidance. The case of the retarded 
child is not hopeless, for the teacher can 
do much to correct the pupil’s defects 
and to supply for his deficiencies. 

Bulletin 233-B, The Interim Report 
1949, of the Pennsylvania Department 
of Instruction, offers the teacher much 
instruction in methods and activities 
that will enable him to deal with the 
problem of the retarded child in the 
regular classroom situation. This Bul- 
letin, which is a complete elementary 
course of study, has a chapter on 
“Meeting the Needs of the Mentally 
Retarded in the Regular Classroom.” 
The content material is divided into five 
major areas: namely, reading, arith- 
metic, language, social studies and sci- 
ence, and health. This division into 
areas serves as a practical method of 
presenting the material to the teacher. 
The mental maturity level of the child 
is the norm used to determine the de- 


velopment of the material. The teacher 
is advised to convert the child’s 1.Q. 
into his mental age by the following 
formula: I.Q. x Chronological Age + 
100. 


INSTRUCTIONAL LEVEL FOR 
RETARDED CHILDREN 


Every child must be taught at his 
instructional level regardless of age or 
grade placement. The teacher will aim 
to make him an integral part of the 
class, respect his need for security and 
acceptance as a member of the group, 
and will enable him to evaluate his 
progress in terms of his own growth. 
The retarded child is able to compete 
only with himself, and his pride must 
be protected by not forcing him to 
compete with others. Though he is an 
individual problem, he must feel that 
he is an integral part of the class and 
must have opportunity for recognition 
on the basis of his own work. It is 
necessary to provide him with instruc- 
tional materials that are functional and 
meaningful, and that offer him an op- 
portunity to experience a measure of 
His chief limitation is in the 
organization and use of knowledge, and 
the teacher will aim to give him con- 
stant intelligent guidance in the appli- 
cation, use, and relation of every im- 
pression he receives. Items of infor- 
mation carry meaning only when they 
are a part of a larger knowledge-whole. 
If the class program is organized around 


Success. 
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large units of work where each child 
contributes to the extent of his ability, 
the teacher will have little difficulty in 
meeting the needs of a child who has 
retarded development. 


ADJUSTMENTS IN PROGRAM 
FOR RETARDED CHILDREN 


The busy teacher is often forced to 
contend with a program that is formal 
and rigid and to use textbooks that de- 
termine the principal curriculum con- 
tent for the class. In these circum- 
stances he is asked to establish certain 
adjustments for the effective instruc- 
tion of the mentally retarded child. 
These adjustments are as follows: 


1. Set up individual aims and objec- 
tives for the instruction of the 
mentally retarded child. 

2. Provide the child with appropri- 
ate books and work sheets at the 
level where instruction is needed. 

3. Provide the child with a few min- 
utes of individual instruction 
each day. 

4. Make recitation, like instruction, 
an individual pupil-teacher ex- 
perience. 

5. Keep a record of the pupil’s in- 
dividual progress. 

6. Make the child feel that he is 
succeeding with the work planned 
for him. 

7. Encourage the other children to 
lend a helping hand with the 
work being done by the mentally 
retarded child. 

8. Report the child’s progress to 
parents in terms of the aims and 
objectives set up for this particu- 
lar child (Bulletin 233-B, p. 444). 

These adjustments demand the avoid- 

ance of certain mistakes. The teacher 

will find it better to use no elements 
of the regular class program for the 
instruction of the mentally retarded 
child if the regular program does not 
meet the needs of the child. No child 
should be forced to use the class text- 
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book when he is unable to use it suc- 
cessfully, nor should he be forced to 
‘Just sit” because he cannot do the 
work of the class. It will embarrass 
him to recite before the group unless he 
is able to do so successfully. The 
teacher may not attempt to evaluate 
the retarded pupil's progress in terms of 
the class progress. It is here assumed 
that his degree of retardation is so seri- 
ous that he cannot do the work being 
done by the other children. To force 
him into competition with them pro- 
duces nothing but a sense of failure. 
Teachers must be careful that they do 
nothing that may encourage an atti- 
tude of superiority in the pupils of 
undoubtedly superior achievement. 
Even in such matters as conduct and 
application the retarded child does not 
measure up to the normal child. 

His personality difficulties may be 
the precise cause of his retardation. We 
have become acutely aware that there 
is no other factor in education which 
concerns the schools more intimately 
than the causes of, remedies for, and 
prevention of behavior disorders and 
the mental disorders of children. One 
of the teacher’s most important func- 
tions is to aid the child in achieving 
stability of character. He can help the 
child a great deal through a sympa- 
thetic understanding and guidance that 
will enable the pupil to meet the stress 
and strain of life with a healthy, nor- 
mal mind. Uninspiring indeed is the 
teacher who is nothing more than an 
instructor of mathematies, of history, 
of languages, or of any other subject- 
matter. 

The mental hygiene movement merits 
the attention of every teacher, secular 
or Religious. The traits that this move- 
ment seeks to develop in the individual 
can be given a supernatural motivation. 
The Ten Commandments forbid envy, 
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covetousness, and other seriously dis- 
integrating mental attitudes. Christ, 
the greatest of teachers, is satisfied 
with nothing less than the complete 
dedication of all the mental powers on 
the part of those who would be His 
disciples. Those who teach in His 
name are committed to the principle 
that moral values are supremely im- 
portant, and life dominated by moral 
concepts is conducive to mental health. 
If the mental hygiene movement to- 
day takes insufficient account of religi- 
ous factors in conduct, perhaps Religi- 
ous educators are at fault. “A Catholic 
can never be satisfied with a system of 
treating conduct disorders which does 
not make use of supernatural helps,” 
declares Dr. Furfey. He goes on to 
say that these strictures are not criti- 
cisms of the mental hygiene movement 
as such. They are rather criticisms of 
our failure to bring to the movement 
the distinctive contributions which re- 
ligion can make. “The mental hygiene 
movement needs to be baptized,” con- 
tinues Dr. Furfey. “When these new 
techniques are employed under Catholic 
auspices and when religion is restored 
to its rightful place, the movement 
holds almost limitless possibilities for 
doing good.” 


PREVENTION OF SERIOUS 
ABNORMALITIES 


It is becoming increasingly clear 
that many of the serious abnormalities 
of adult life can be prevented if the 
mental difficulties of the child are 
quickly detected and treated. The 
teacher occupies a very favorable posi- 
tion for accomplishing the earliest work 
both in the detection of mental dis- 
orders and in the prevention of mental 
disturbances. If he is thoroughly in- 
formed about the principles of psy- 
chology, and has as a result an under- 
standing of the attitudes, emotions, and 
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other forces that lead to maladjust- 
ments among children, he can guide the 
young individuals under his charge to 
a better adjusted adulthood. 

Reading is the first of the five major 
areas treated in the Pennsylvania Bul- 
letin 233-B. Every course of study in 
reading contains helpful suggestions on 
the teaching of reading for the class- 
room teacher who has retarded children 
in his room. Certain factors have a 
bearing upon the treatment of each 
child. The chief of these factors are 
his mental age, his chronological age, 
and his past experiences in reading. In 
his study of the child the teacher should 
not fail to give attention to his person- 
ality and emotional stability, to his 
physical health, his interests, and the 
social conditions of his environment. 
With a knowledge of these factors the 
teacher should set about finding the 
child’s present reading level. The 
maxim dominating the teacher’s efforts 
is: adjust the instruction of the pupil 
in terms of his needs. Regardless of 
grade placement or chronological age, 
the reading instruction should always 
be on the child’s own reading and readi- 
ness level. It remains true, however, 
that third grade reading instruction 
given to a child fourteen years of age 
should differ in method and content 
from such instruction given to a child 
eight years of age. 

It is best to use readers other than 
the basic readers used in the school; in 
fact, books with no grade level designa- 
tions are preferred. The child makes 
more meaningful progress when books 
that have not been read before are 
used. These chosen books should sup- 
ply him with a mature social level of 
interest, preferably along his own line 
of interests. Since we are dealing here 
with abnormal children, we must make 
the work as interesting as possible and 
gear it to his own individual interests, 
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It is stimulating for him to see his 
progress, and the teacher should give 
him constant encouragement and all 
merited praise. Pride in achievement 
stimulates the pupil to _ persevere. 
Without a measure of success, he sinks 
quickly into the slough of despond. 
But if he finds that his teacher is pa- 
tient with him and proud of his measure 
of suecess, he is elated and puts forth 
additional effort. 

Above All, the teacher should not 
expect too much. He will find that a 
retarded child is usually ready for read- 
ing between the ages of eight and twelve 
years, depending on the degree of re- 
tardation. After reading readiness is 
reached, some of the very slow chil- 
dren will require two years to com- 
plete the amount of work normal for 
one year. Often great difficulty is found 
in arousing his interest, especially if 
he has had a history of failure. The 
demands must not be excessive. Not 
until after the child is aware of reading 
for meaning and has acquired a usable 
sight vocabulary should the teacher at- 
tempt to teach word recognition meth- 
ods. Knowledge of the meaning of 
words is a prerequisite to instruction in 
reading them. 


TESTING THE READING LEVEL 
OF THE CHILD 


In testing to determine the reading 
level of the child, Bulletin 233-B recom- 
mends the selection of a basic series of 
readers that have the complete primary 
sequence — pre-primer, primer, first 
reader, second reader, and third reader. 
A series of readers with which the child 
is not familiar are best for testing. 
Even in the test the teacher should 
start at a level where the child is 
almost sure to succeed, even though 
this demand the use of the pre-primer. 
If the pre-primer is too advanced, read- 
ing readiness tests are in order, no mat- 
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ter what the child’s chronological age. 
A few questions on the facts contained 
in two or three representative pages of 
the books as chosen, are sufficient. We 
must find where the child can read 
easily without any signs of difficulty, 
and thus establish his basal level. This 
technique is commonly used with nor- 
mal children, and establishes a basal 
ievel at a point where the child misses 
not more than one word out of twenty, 
where he can pronounce all the words, 
phrase well, and use a natural speaking 
tone with no evidence of tension. When 
the teacher is satisfied that the child is 
able to read and comprehend the work 
in the book selected, he may test him 
with the next higher book of the series. 
If and when he is successful with this, 
he may proceed to the book next in line. 
At the first reader level the child should 
be tested in silent reading followed by 
oral. This test involves a check on his 
comprehension for both oral and silent 
reading. The tests increase in difficulty 
with the introduction of the successive 
books in the series, until the tester 
comes to the place where the child finds 
the content too difficult—the frustration 
level. The instructional level is found 
where the work is challenging but not 
discouraging, usually in the book next 
above the one in which the child can 
read with ease, fluently enough to get 
meaning. 

Vocabulary tests, either group or in- 
dividual, based on the single basal 
reader are of value in confirming the 
findings of the teacher conducting the 
test. Teacher-made sentences, using 
only words found in the reader, afford 
the child an opportunity of meeting his 
reader’s vocabulary in a new context. 
Workbooks provide sentences of this 
tvpe and are a valuable check on the 
instructional level of the child. Stand- 
ardized tests will give the teacher a pic- 
ture of the distribution of the range of 
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abilities of the whole class. Poor scores 
in individual cases may suggest the use 
of a standardized test on a lower level, 
no matter what the chronological age 
of the pupil. 

The reading readiness group—those 
with a mental age of five to six years— 
are capable of games and exercises that 
will develop visual, auditory, and motor 
abilities, their sense of touch, articula- 
tion, and language. Typical of the 
games and exercises to develop visual 
discrimination are those in which hid- 
den objects on a table are exposed to 
view for a few seconds, and then the 
child is asked to name as many objects 
as he can recall. The teacher may fol- 
low with an exercise that calls upon the 
child to match objects, colors, numbers, 
words, forms, etc. Even the putting 
together of simple puzzles develops vis- 
ual abilities. Auditory discrimination 
is intensified through identification of 
environmental sounds, the imitation of 
them, the counting of taps on the desk 
or other object, and the recognition of 
a designated letter every time it is re- 
peated in a series of letter sounds, as, 
for instance, m, b, f, g, m, r, t, m. Here 
the m is the designated letter; the chil- 
dren clap each time they hear it. The 
echo game is popular as well as instruc- 
tive. It calls upon a hidden child to 
echo back sounds, words, phrases, or 
even sentences given out by an an- 
nouncer. Choral speaking of rhymes 
and poems is a helpful auditory exer- 
cise. The following of oral directions 
involving not more than three com- 
mands is an auditory test of a little 
higher order. A sample of this test is: 
“Put the pencil on the table, hop around 
the room, and then stand by the desk.” 
The retelling of a simple story of two 
or three sentences elicits a ready re- 
sponse from many children. 
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DEVICES SUGGESTED FOR 
DEVELOPING ARTICULATION 


Games and exercises to develop ar- 
ticulation involve the use of pictures— 
of animals, for instance—that are iden- 
tified by the child, and whose names 
when pronounced call upon the child to 
use the very letter sound with which 
he had difficulty. The value of choral 
speaking in improving articulation is 
obvious. Rhymes, jingles, and musical 
poems may be used for this exercise. 
Rhythmical work is helpful also in de- 
veloping motor coérdination. The child 
delights in fitting objects together as in 
a simple jigsaw puzzle. If he is called 
upon to string beads, he develops a 
degree of motor codrdination very 
quickly. A more difficult exercise of 
this type is to string the beads by form, 
size, color, and pattern. 

The child’s sense of touch is devel- 
oped through a very easy game in which 
a few common objects of medium size 
are placed under a cloth cover on a 
table, and the child is called upon to 
feel the objects through the cloth and 
try to identify them. A modification of 
this game calls for the child to be 
blindfolded and then asked to touch 
an object or objects on the table and 
tell the class what it is he is touching. 
In a third type of game a child or chil- 
dren with hands behind their backs are 
usked to tell what object is placed in 
their hands. 

The games and exercises given are 
merely indicative of the types that come 
within the competence of children of 
this age. 





GRADUAL EXPANSION OF SCOPE 
OF INSTRUCTION 


We come next to the children of the 
second group, with a mental age of six 
to seven years. They are ready for 
the beginning steps in reading. Chil- 
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dren in this group should be able to 
complete successfully any of the activi- 
ties listed in the readiness section. The 
first task of the teacher is to appraise 
the reading level of the children for 
whom he does not have that informa- 
tion. No elaborate equipment or tech- 
nique is needed. The teacher draws 
upon the child’s own experiences 
through appropriate magazine illustra- 
tions, through conversation, through 
story-telling, and by discussing objects 
and especially pictures that appeal to 
these children. Store projects, farm 
projects, Indian projects, and even in- 
terplanetary activities heard and seen 
on radio and television, provide neces- 
sury language background and stimu- 
late the desired attitudes and interests 
in pupils at this stage in their develop- 
ment. A booklet of experience stories 
dictated to the teacher by the children 
becomes a great codperative project and 
is productive of a speaking vocabulary 
that is a valuable asset in learning to 
read. Children may, when far enough 
advanced, cut pictures from magazines 
to illustrate stories or they may write 
words and sentences to fit pictures. 
These and other activities further en- 
rich their vocabulary. 


PROGRAM FOR CHILDREN 
OF GREATER MENTAL AGE 


In the case of retarded children with 
a mental age of cight to eleven years 
we attempt to find their actual reading 
achievement level by increasing the 
difficulty of the activities mentioned 
in the two previous sections. Every 
teacher should have available for his 
use reading material of difficulty at 
least two grades below the grade he is 
teaching. Many of the methods and 
devices used for regular classwork may 
be used successfully with slow children 
as long as the reading material is on 
their instructional and interest level. 


Above the third grade much of the 
reading material is derived from other 
content subjects as soon as possible. 
The teacher will rewrite it to their level 
if necessary, and persevere in his at- 
tempt to bring them up to the level of 
the regular classroom work. The re- 
tarded child is helped through inde- 
pendent work on a lower level than that 
of the class, and the teacher must be 
supplied with the books now available 
that provide interesting exercises for 
independent work on a lower level than 
that of the class. Certain exercises are 
suggested as examples of this type of 
material. The teacher calls upon the 
pupil to supplement a list of two or 
three words which are similar in some 
way, with one or more words of the 
same type. For instance, when the 
words baby, mother, grandfather ap- 
pear on a list, the pupil may be able to 
add father, grandmother, brother, sister. 
A more difficult exercise consists in 
placing a list of words in general groups. 
Good results may be achieved through 
discovering some of the child’s interests 
and presenting material in accord with 
them. The writing of brief reports on 
books or stories they have read is an 
excellent means of making their vocab- 
ulary functional. Retarded children of 
this higher mental age should be able 
to follow more complicated directions 
with ease and possibly do clementary 
work in indexing. 

This analysis of the teaching of read- 
ing in the case of the retarded child is 
indicative of the manner in which work 
in Other subjects must be simplified for 
him. The task is rewarding to the 
skilled teacher who is able to develop 
a desire to learn, even a love of learn- 
ing in the retarded child. His Creator 
has endowed him with certain powers 
that need to be developed for the good 
of the individual and for the good of 
society of which he is a member. 
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Requiem High Masses 
On Weekdays 

Question: You will find enclosed a 
copy of a privilege that is in force in 
the diocese to which 1 beiong. Kindly 
give me an exact interpretation of the 
phrase “M(issa) solemnis seu cantata 
defunctorum.” Does this phrase apply 
only to funeral Masses, or can it be 
applied to the third, seventh, and 
thirtieth day Masses? Especially, does 
the privilege apply to the Missa Quoti- 
diana, provided this be chanted? 

CONFUSUS. 

Answer: The privilege referred to by 
our correspondent is to be found in the 
Ordo for the Archdiocese of St. Louis, 
and reads as follows: “Adhuc vigent 
indulta sequentia: 1. Die 13 Sept. 1829 
Pius VILL, ad preces Revmi. Ep. S. 
Ludovici et Admin. Apost. Nove Aure- 
lue concessit, ut M. solemnis seu can- 
tata defunctorum celebrari possit im 
duplicibus (v.e., dupl. min. et mai). 
Hoc privilegium certo valet pro Statibus 
et Territoriis, que eo anno dictis duabus 
diwecesibus comprehendebantur, — scl. 
La., Ao., Ill., lowa, Kans., din., 
Nebr., Colorado, Dakot., Idaho, Arkan., 
Vkla., Montana, New Mexico, Oreg., 
Wash., Wyom.” 

The Mass referred to in the privilege 
must be a Requiem Mass, but it may be 
either a Solemn Mass or a High Mass. 
This latter is the Missa cantata of the 
privilege. Consequently, it will not be 
lawful to make use of the privilege to 
have only a Low Mass on the days men- 
tioned. The Mass must be sung. 

The concession granted by Pope Pius 


VIII does not have reference to funeral 
Masses, or to the other privileged 
Masses that may be offered on the 
third, seventh, or thirtieth day after 
death or burial, or to the anniversary 
Mass. According to the general law, 
these privileged Masses are forbidden 
on feasts of double rite of the first and 
second class, and on privileged ferias, 
vigils and octaves, as well as on a few 
other days or special occasions. The 
complete listing of these days can be 
found in standard works on liturgy and 
the ceremonies of the Mass. Moreover, 
they are usually indicated by specific 
signs in the diocesan Ordo for the daily 
guidance of the priest. 

The purpose of the privilege granted 
in 1829 was to permit the celebration 
of the Missa Quotidiana (provided it be 
sung) on feasts that are major or minor 
doubles in rank. The privileged Re- 
quiem Masses listed above are not 
affected, because they were already 
permitted on these days. Needless to 
say, the favor granted by Pope Pius 
VIII does not permit Requiem High 
Masses or Solemn Masses on privileged 
ferias, vigils or octaves, even though 
these be classified as of simple or semi- 
double rite. The prohibition of even 
anniversary Masses and the like on 
these days remains in effect, and cer- 
tainly applies with equal or greater 
force to the Missa Quotidiana. 

The privilege still holds good in the 
States named by the St. Louis Ordo, 
although many new dioceses have since 
been erected in those areas. Moreover, 
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the privilege is not limited in use to one 
Requiem Mass a day. If the terms of 
the privilege be fulfilled, several Re- 
quiem Masses may be sung in the same 
church on the same day (efr. S. C. of 
Rites, December 18, 1878; D.A. 3472). 


Foreign Particle 


In the Chalice 


Question: If a priest notices a small 
particle of foreign matter in the wine 
at the time of the Offertory, is there a 
serious obligation of trying to get the 
particle out, or of disposing of that wine 
and pouring in more wine? 

READER. 


Answer: The law of the Church re- 
quires that either of the two procedures 
described in the question should be fol- 
lowed when a foreign object is found 
in the chalice before the Consecration 


(cfr. De Defect. circa Missam occurr., 
X, 5, 6). Which method will be used 
depends upon the nature of the object. 
If it is something that is not disgusting 
and does not leave any traces, it will 
ordinarily be sufficient to take it out 
and continue the Mass. Thus, a frag- 
ment or two of cork can be removed in 
this way. If the object is something 
unpleasant (which might cause nausea 
or vomiting), or which would leave 
traces behind it, the chalice should be 
emptied. Fresh wine and water should 
then be taken and offered, at least 
mentally (efr. O’Connell, “The Cele- 
bration of Mass,” 1944, p. 237). 

The Missal prescribes that, if a fly 
or spider or like object be found in the 
chalice before the Consecration, the 
wine should be disposed of in the man- 
ner explained above (De Defect., loc. 
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cit.). It is hardly conceivable that a 
priest would continue with the Mass 
without removing the insect. If he does 
remove it, and proceeds without taking 
fresh wine and water, is he guilty of 
mortal sin? Admitting that there is a 
sinful violation of the law, I do not 
think that one could accuse the cele- 
brant of mortal sin. The especially 
filthy or indecent nature of the foreign 
object might involve serious guilt in 
some cases. 

Reader’s question, however, appar- 
ently is concerned more with objects of 
another kind, such as fragments of cork 
or lint which may be noticed in the 
wine. If there are one or two such frag- 
ments, which can be easily removed, 
the celebrant may do so and continue 
with the Mass. If they cannot all be 
thus removed, the proper course is to 
dispose of the wine in the chalice. Re- 


spect for the Most Blessed Sacrament 
requires this. 

Circumstances, especially at a Mass 
celebrated publicly, may make it diffi- 
cult to obtain new wine, because the 
cruet contains other fragments and 
because wine free of such objects is not 
easily obtainable. On the other hand, 
if the ablution cup be the only vessel 
available, the water in it could be 
emptied and the cup used for the wine 
from the chalice. Delay and commo- 
tion caused by excitable altar boys, or 
by some other circumstance, may render 
this procedure inadvisable. I do not 
believe that the priest’s obligation in 
this case would be serious, so that he 
would have to carry it out even with 
grave inconvenience. 

Neverthless, let it be said that not 
too much should be made of admiratio 
popult in these matters. The congrega- 
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tion may wonder a bit about what is 
happening at the altar, but if the priest 
remains calm and unhurried, there will 
be no admiratio in the theological sense. 
When removing anything from the 
chalice, the celebrant should avoid 
exaggerated and ungainly gestures. 


Stipend for Second Mass 
Question: When a priest is binating, 
does the law of the Church merely for- 
bid the accepting of two stipends, or 
does it forbid the taking of a stipend 
for the second Mass? 
ASSISTANT. 
Answer: What the law forbids is the 
accepting of two stipends on the same 
day. The “second or other” Mass is 
not necessarily second in chronological 
order. In other words, a priest may say 
his first Mass for a personal intention, 
and offer his second Mass of the day for 
a stipend intention. A priest who has 
permission to trinate may take a stipend 
for any one of his three Masses, whether 
it be his first or second or third of the 
day. He may not take a stipend for 
more than one of those three Masses 
except on Christmas Day, when the 
Code permits all three Masses to be 
offered for stipend intentions. 


Penitent Confessing Only 
Imper fections 

Question: A penitent confesses only 
imperfections, so that there is not sufli- 
cient matter for absolution, and seems 
reluctant to mention a sin of his past 
lite. The priest decides to dismiss un 
with a simple blessing. Is it necessary 
to explain this fact to the penitent? 

ADJ UTOR. 

Answer: It is understandable that a 
penitent would show reluctance to men- 
tion a sin of his past life, but one sus- 
pects that this may be due to the man- 
ner in which the information is sought. 
If the confessor says, “Please mention 
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a sin of your past life,’ many persons 
will immediately think of the most 
serious sins they have committed and 
will be reluctant to speak of these things 
again. This is especially true if the sin 
was one against the sixth command- 
ment. The penitent’s failure to under- 
stand the reason for the request can in- 
crease his unwillingness. 

What theologians recommend, there- 
fore, is that the priest himself should 
suggest some common sin of a less seri- 
ous nature, such as uncharitableness or 
anger, which he can be reasonably sure 
the penitent has committed. For 
voungsters, it seems preferable to sug- 
gest sins of disobedience. Thus, the 
confessor can say, “You are sorry, 
uren’t you, for all of the sins of your 
past life, and especially for your sins 
of disobedience and impatience?” An 
affirmative answer provides sufficient 
matter for absolution. 

There is sound basis in extrinsic au- 
thority, and in intrinsic arguments as 
well, for holding that a generic confes- 
sion of “all the sins of one’s past life” 
suffices for valid and lawful absolution, 
even outside of a case,of necessity. 
However, even the theologians who 
teach this recommend the suggesting 
by the confessor, or mention by the 
penitent, of some particular kind of sin, 
as in the examples just given. I believe 
that ordinarily there will be no problem 
if the confessor follows the procedure 
outlined above. 

In a particular case, especially when 
the penitent is a young child, the con- 
fessor may doubt that the suggested 
confession of past sins has been properly 
understood and, therefore, that it is 
sufficient for absolution. If a doubtful 
mortal sin, never before confessed, has 
been mentioned by the penitent, he 
should be absolved conditionally (si 
The condition need not be 
expressed verbally. If no doubtful 
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mortal sin was confessed, and the priest 
decides to dismiss the penitent with a 
blessing, should he inform the person 
of this fact? I believe that some ex- 
planation should be given, along this 
order: “Because you haven’t really 
mentioned any sin, I cannot give you 
the Sacrament of Penance, but I will 
give you my blessing. While I am do- 
ing that, it would be well for you to 
make an act of contrition.” Perhaps 
the penitent will not grasp what is 
meant, but at least the confessor has 
done his part to let him know that the 
Sacrament is not being conferred. If 
the penitent then wants to know what 
his penance is, despite the explanation, 
the priest can tell him to say a few 
Hail Marys, without further attempts 
at explanation. The confessor is not 
expected to go to extraordinary lengths 
in handling a problem of this kind. 
There is no simulation of the Sacra- 
ment, because the matter and form are 
not present. Neither is there dissimula- 
tion, so far as the penitent is concerned, 
because the priest has explained what 
he is doing. 
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Indulgences Lost by 
Lending Beads? 

Question: A book in our library cites 
various decrees of the Holy See in sup- 
port of the statement that, if beads are 
lent or given away with the intention 
of enabling another to gain the indul- 
gences, the beads simply cease to be in- 
dulgenced at all, for both lender and 
receiver. The decrees referred to were 
given in 1839, 1845, 1855, and 1883. 
I would appreciate an explanation. 

PERPLEXED. 

Answer: The conditions for gaining 
indulgences depend upon positive legis- 
lation by the Holy See. The decrees 
referred to by Perplexed are outdated, 
and the statement based upon them is 
now incorrect. It is no longer necessary 
to bless again beads that have been 
given to someone else, whether this be 
done by way of gift or merely for tem- 
porary use. Indulgences of this kind 
are no longer personal, but real, adher- 
ing to the object no matter who uses it. 
Indulgences attached to rosaries or 
other objects are lost only when the 
rosaries or other objects cease to exist 
or are sold (Canon 924 § 2). 
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Even the substitution of a few new 
beads on the rosary, to replace those 
that have been lost, will not affect the 
indulgences. Only if a notable number 
were lost all at once, would the indul- 
gences cease. Moreover, if only the 
leader of a group reciting the beads in 
common is using a rosary, the others in 
the group by their participation will 
gain the same indulgences as the leader. 


Is Mixed Marriage A Privilege? 


Quesiion: A priest of my acquaint- 
ance refuses to perform any mixed 
marriage on the ground that a mixed 
marriage is a privilege, and that no one 
is obliged to make use of a privilege. 
Is his opinion correct? SACERDOS. 

Answer: Canon 69 states that no one 
is obliged to use a privilege granted only 
in his own favor (in sut dumtazxat 
favorem concesso). The entering of a 
mixed marriage is not a_ privilege 
granted to the priest. Neither is his 
assistance at the marriage of his parish- 
ioners a privilege. A pastor of souls 
has the obligation of acceding to the 
request of the faithful who reasonably 
seek from him the administration of 
the Sacraments, or his official assistance 
when they wish to contract marriage. 

“All those may contract marriage, 
who arc not prohibited by law” (Canon 
1035). If the Church has granted a 
dispensation for the marriage, the 
parties are no longer prevented by 
ecclesiastical law from marrying. The 
dispensation from the ecclesiastical im- 
pediment is also equivalent to an affir- 
mation that divine law does not prohibit 
this particular marriage. Hence, in 
these circumstances, the Catholic party 
reasonably asks the priest’s official as- 
sistance at his or her marriage, and the 
priest should comply with that request. 
The argument that no one is obliged to 
use a privilege is not applicable here. 
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Mental Health 


That psychoanalysis has acted like 
a ferment in the development of psy- 
chology and opened new perspectives 
in the treatment of mental disorders 
‘an hardly be disputed. Its extrava- 
gances which in its earlier stages caused 
distrust and aroused antagonism have 
to some extent been sloughed off, and 
the good in it has been separated from 
the noxious and incorporated into other 
methods of treatment. In this respect 
it has shared the fortunes of all inno- 
vations, which rarely are acceptable 
in their original form and often have 
to pass through a drastic process of 
purification—and, to use a psychoan- 
alytical term, of sublimation. Rather 
few cling to Freudianism in its totality, 
though perhaps too many psychiatrists 
retain one or the other of its objection- 
able principles and practices, a fact 
which must not be taken lightly but 
should serve to inspire a wholesome 
caution in our approach to modern 
psychiatry. It is in this spirit of criti- 
cal evaluation, yet with an open mind, 
that the joint authors of a recent publi- 
cation deal with the subject.! 

Division of labor and codperation in 
this field between priest and physician 
would appear not only desirable but 
practically necessary on account of the 
issues involved, which touch at the 
same time on problems of morality and 
medical practice. Of course, the sci- 





* Psychiatry and Catholicism. By James H. 
Vander Veldt, O.F.M., Ph.D., and Robert P. 
Odenwald, M.D., F.A.P.A. (McGraw-Hill 
Book Company, Inc., New York City). 
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ence of bodily healing, notably in the 
“ase of surgery, at times is confronted 
with moral decisions, but psychotherapy 
concerned with the cure of mental dis- 
orders comes into more frequent and 
more intimate contact with ethics and 
religion. Hence it is that the various 
psychiatrical methods invariably are 
based implicity or explicity on distinct 
philosophical assumptions, which in 
their turn have a direct bearing on the 
diagnostic as well as the therapeutic 
procedure. Clinical psychology cannot 
be neutral in moral and religious mat- 
ters because the rehabilitation of a 
mind revolves around values, and hence 
must take into account the deeper con- 
victions of the patient. Here an awk- 
ward situation is apt to arise if the 
views of the psychologist and the pa- 
tient lie too far apart. It will not do to 
cure the mind and injure the soul. 
Clinical psychology must respect moral 
and religious values. It is the aim of 
the volume under review to set forth 
these inviolable values, and to show 
how they are to be safeguarded in the 
clinical treatment and preserved in 
the final restoration of the mind. 

To think that a basic and irreconcil- 
able contradiction exists between moral- 
ity and psychiatry is patently absurd, 
but on the other hand it is unfortu- 
nately true that certain theories and 
methods of some psychiatrists are 
flagrantly at variance with ethics and 
religion. It is quite plain, therefore, 
that a discriminating scrutiny of pre- 
vailing psychiatric practices is an ur- 
gent need, which the work of these 
authors meets in a very satisfactory 
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First in its field—a long- 
awaited, authoritative approach 
to psychiatry and Catholic life. 
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“This book unquestion- 
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ligent Catholics.”’ 
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| manner. 


| something to offer to all of them. 
| professional may tread with great as- 





The book reaches out to a 
rather mixed public, since it is addressed 
to professionals and laymen, to priests, 
educators and social workers, and has 
The 


surance on his own familiar ground, 
but falters when his steps lead him 
into the borderland of moral and re- 
ligious problems which crop up in his 
practice and must honestly be faced. 
As far as the others are concerned, 
they are not to be turned into amateur 
psychiatrists (for nothing could be 
more harmful), but rendered alert and 
sensitive to the symptoms of mental 
derangements so that these disorders 
may be recognized at an early stage and 
given competent treatment. It is a 
real merit of the authors that they do 
not encourage psychiatrical dilettantism 
which constitutes an ever-present temp- 
tation for those who, having familiar- 
ized themselves with psychoanalytic 
and psychiatric terminology, deem 
themselves fully qualified to pry deeply 
into the minds of their fellow-men and 
give judgment on their ailments. The 
mind is a delicate mechanism which 
requires deft handling. 

Rightly to understand an abnormal- 





ity, it is essential to have an exact no- 
tion of the normal pattern from which 
it is a deviation. The first two chapters 
of the book clarify fundamental con- 
cepts such as person, will, freedom, con- 
science, responsibility, which are in- 
in appraising human con- 
duct. The confusion with regard to 
these ideas among many in our days 
gives a special significance to this basic 
exposition. Following chapters are of 
more technical nature and deal with 
the development of the concept of 
mental disease. In this connection it 
is interesting to note that Freud attri- 


dispensable 
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| butes psychic disturbances to an in- 
| vasion of consciousness by unconscious 
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drives producing an emotional upset 
and unrealistic adjustments. This view 
is in part displaced by the newer psy- 
chosomatic interpretation. Like all 
things, mental disorders possess individ- 
uality, having specific characteristics 
and various causes. For a review it is 
impossible to enter into details. The 
prestige of psychiatry has suffered from 
its pseudoscientific use in novels, the 
theatre and the movies. All in all, 
there is too much popular preoccupa- 
tion with abnormal mental states— 
an aftermath and left-over from the 
time when psychoanalysis was a fad 
and everybody spoke of complexes, 
overcompensation, phobias, suppres- 
sion, rationalization, libido, sublima- 
tion, regression, frustration, exhibition- 
ism, and imagined he had the key to 
every mystery of the mind. Happily 
psychiatry is on the way of being res- 
cued from such amateurism, and taking 


its rightful place among the recognized 
medical arts. 

Clinical psychology has broad sur- 
faces of contact with all departments of 
human life, and enters into all human 
relations because in all of these some- 
thing may go wrong and call for re- 
adjustment. It does not give a design 
for living, but it has to step in when 
there is malfunctioning in personal and 
inter-personal activity. The wide range 
of situations embraced within the 
covers of this volume need not sur- 
prise us; we find discussed counselling, 
religion and psychiatry, the priest and 
mental health, social work, scrupulosity, 
alcoholism, sex education, sexual aber- 
rations, marriage problems. Some 
might like to see one or other of these 
subjects more fully treated, but there 
is a limit to what can be accomplished 
in a reasonably sized volume; moreover, 
to each chapter a list of books in which 
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more extensive information may be 
sought is appended. Since the nomen- 
clature of clinical psychology is not uni- 
versally agreed upon, the novice may 
at times feel somewhat bewildered. 
The authors, thoroughly competent 
in their respective fields, have collabo- 
rated to great advantage and produced 
a book which will serve as a reliable 
guide for those who are engaged in re- 
lieving mental ailments and aiding 
troubled minds to emerge from their 
tormenting indecisions, quandaries and 
inner conflicts. They prove that mental 
normality can be restored without det- 
riment to moral and religious values, 
and that morality and religion actually 





New Titles 


ORDER FOR THE RE- 
STORED VIGIL OF EASTER 


In 1951 the Holy See restored the cere- 
monies of Holy Saturday, previously held 
in the morning, to the evening of that day. 
This enables the faithful to participate 
in the ritual of the Easter Vigil and share 
in the rich symbolism of the liturgy. In 
this revised rite the laity join in the re- 
sponses and have a more complete under- 
standing of the rubrics. The service is 
concluded with the first Mass of Easter at 
midnight. This booklet, designed for con- 
gregational use, contains the full text of 
the service in both Latin and English, 
together with rubrics, prayers and ex- 
planations. 100 copies 12¢ each; 12-99 
copies 15¢ each; 1=11 copies 20¢ each. 


ST. IRENAEUS: PROOF OF 
bing APOSTOLIC PREACH- 
IN 


Translated by Joseph P. Smith, S. J. 
Volume 16 of ‘‘Ancient Christian Writers’ 
is partly catechetical, but principally apol- 
ogetic in character. It purposes to prove 
that what the Apostles had preached only 
a few generations earlier was true, as was 
the Church they had founded; it was 
written to establish positively the cre- 


dentials of the Church of Christ. $3.25 


THE WORKS OF ST. PAT- 
RICK; ST. SECUNDINUS, 
| HYMN ON ST. PATRICK 


ure important factors in the preserva- 
tion and regaining of mental health and 
balance. Thus, they have rendered 
a valuable service to the mentally af- | 
flicted, the conscientious psychiatrist, 
and the spiritual director. 


CHARLES BRUEHL, Ph.D. 





The Code of Canon Law 


The authors of a new commentary on 





the Code of Canon Law declare it is 
their intention to put forth a concise, 
vitalized study of the Code, by pre- 
senting its salient features and its am- 
plification in official and private inter- 
pretation, in supplementary universal 
and particular law, and in comparative 
civil law. The study is intended, not 
for the clergy alone, but for men and 
women religious and even for the laity, 
especially those who are engaged in 
the professions. For this reason, not 
only is the commentary written in Eng- 
lish, but Latin legal terminology is 
rendered by an English equivalent (with 


*The Sacred Canons: A Concise Presenta- 
tion of the Current Disciplinary Norms. By 
John J. Abbo, S.T.L., J-C.D., and Jerome D. 
Hannan, A.M., LL.B., 8.T.D., J.C.D. Volume 
I (Canons 1-869), Volume II (Canons 870- 
2414) (B. Herder Book Co., St. Louis, Mo.). 
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Translated by Dr. Ludwig Bieler 
Volume 17 of ‘‘Ancient Christian Writers” 
presents in English some of the famous 
works of early Irish Christianity. St. 
Patrick is not always remembered as a 
writer and his eminent claim to a place 
among the Church Fathers is sometimes 


overlooked. $2.50 
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Gervase Mathew, O.P. 
A biography of Bede Jarrett, O.P., who 
was a great administrator, scholar, his- 
torian and writer on Christian spirituality. 
It has the special merit of being written 
as much as possible in his own words, 
from his letters, his books and a mass of 
unpublished notes. $3.25 
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the original placed in parentheses) and 
the text of the law is given only in 
translation. One who wishes to consult 
the original text of the Code can do 
so readily by noting the cross references 
to the Canons provided in the paragraph 
numbering, page headings and foot- 
notes. 

Over fifteen hundred pages are de- 
voted to a commentary on the first 
three books of the Code of Canon Law, 
whereas books four and five are treated 
within the compass of little more than 
one hundred pages. This comparative 
treatment is indicative of the emphasis 
placed by the authors on the legal status 
of the persons who make up the Church 
and on the means provided by law for 
their sanctification. It is noteworthy 
that the entire legislation regarding the 
Sacraments, which many commentators 
on Canon Law are satisfied to relinguish 
to moral theologians, is given proper ex- 
planation. Adequate attention is paid 
also to the basic norms governing ec- 
clesiastical legislation and administra- 
tion, the so-called general norms of the 
Code, though it would have been a 
greater service to have illustrated their 
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application by more frequent examples. 

The authors present a commentary 
that is clear, concise, and well-written. 
Attention is given throughout to the 
pertinent civil law, and especially in the 
sections on temporal goods. Recent 
legislation regarding the papal con- 
clave, contemplative nuns, secular in- 
stitutes and marriage in the Oriental 
rites, as well as all decisions of the Code 
Commission and the rulings and de- 
crees of various Roman Congregations, 
are duly noted and summarized. There 
is an abundance of citations of approved 
authors, with particular reliance placed 
on the writings of Coronata. One no- 
tices, however, certain omissions. For 
example, the authoritative work of De 
Angelis on Indulgences is not quoted 
or cited, nor is it listed in the final 
bibliography. If this treatise had been 
consulted, perhaps the authors might 
have revised their opinion that a single 
confession and Communion suffices for 
the gaining of all plenary indulgences 
within the periods allowed by Canon 
931. It is noticeable that, except for 
a chosen few, the dissertations of the 
School of Canon Law of Catholie Uni- 
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versity are passed over without cita- 
tion or even reference. This seems to 
be a serious omission in a work written 
for use in the United States. Certain 
sections of the law, such as the law on 
religious and sacred orders, are treated 
quite fully. Other important questions 
(as, for example, the impediment of 
impotence, simulation of marital con- 
sent, the law on forbidden books) re- 
ceive less detailed treatment. Never- 
theless, the commentary as a whole is 
excellent and to be recommended. The 
interpretation offered rests on sound 
legal reasoning, and almost always is 
reinforced by the authority of recog- 
nized authors. Only in one instance did 
this reviewer note what appears to be an 
error, and admittedly not on a point of 
great moment. Canon 1168, §2, is said 
to exclude the external solemnization of 
a titular feast on the Sunday following, 
whereas in fact such an observance is 





sanctioned by the Additiones et Varia- 
tiones (c. iv, n.3) of the Roman Missal. 

The practical application of the Code 
of Canon Law to a diocese and its par- 
ishes is found in the statutes of the 
Second Synod of the Diocese of Fargo 
(Synodus Diecesana Fargensis Secunda, 
ex typographia Bruce Milwauchie, 
MCMLI). Supplementing these, is a 
complete listing of diocesan regulations. 
Thus is provided a practical manual for 
the parish priest of the diocese in ques- 
tion. Francis B. Donne.ty, J.C.D. 


Spain’s National Characteristics 


Ramon Menendez Pidal, Director of 
the Royal Spanish Academy, and 
Messrs. Hollis and Carter have con- 
spired to publish “The Spaniards in 
Their History,” translated by Walter 
Starkie. It is probably the best analysis 
of Spain’s national characteristics yet 
published. Francis J. Rrptey, C.MS. 














FATHER HECKER AND HIS FRIENDS 
by JOSEPH McSORLEY, C.S.P. 
This is a vital, scholarly, spiritually stimulating and eminently readable story. 
It describes an extraordinary band of men who a century ago undertook to tell 
Americans the truth about the Catholic Church. Their leader, with whom the 
reader becomes intimately acquainted, was the lovable, dynamic, self-educated, 
religious pioneer, ISAAC HECKER, who passed part of his early life at Brook 
Farm. All who are interested in the spread of the Faith will find inspiring ma- 
terial and deep encouragement in this volume. ’ $3.95 


THE CAUSE OF BEING 
The Philosophy of Creation in St. Thomas 
by JAMES F. ANDERSON 


What is the cause of being of all finite things? Is it possible that our material 
world existed from all eternity? Are all things dependent on God for their being? 
The creation of the world is a fact attested by divine revelation. But The Cause 
of Being considers these questions philosophically. $3.25 
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In village and hamlet, in modest country parish, and 
in the world’s great cathedrals . . . altar boys serve at the 
Altar of God. 


Candles stand there, too, to serve their holy purpose. 


Ever mindful of these things, Will & Baumer, since 1855, has been dedicated to 
its task of candlemaking . . . 

It is difficult in a finished building to see the vision and careful planning of the 
architect. It is equally difficult in the finished candle to detect the loving care and 
painstaking execution of each step taken in making it. There is little evidence of 
the workman's unspoken devotion to his task, yet it is there as a hidden ingredient. 
We are not attempting to exalt the profession of candlemaking beyond its just 
stature, nor are we trying to glorify ourselves. Rather we are merely stating a 
philosophy of conducting a church candle business to have it harmonize with the 
spirit of the altar boy's response at the foot of the altar— 


“Ad Altare Dei” 


As a family we are proud of our fellow workmen, many of whom show continuous 
employment going over a half century, but we are prouder still of the wonderful 
acceptance of our product and service, and of the loyalty extended to us by the 
Reverend Clergy and Religious. 


WAZ -Baumer 


CANDLE CO., INC. 


The Pioneer Church Candle Manufacturers of America 
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